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THE TAKING OF BEERSHEBA. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
BY ROWLANDS COLDICOTT: 


RECONNAISSANCE. 


Tue taking of Beersheba appeals still to my imagination as one 
of the most dramatic acts of a much travelled London Division. 
It was, from the first, a carefully devised piece of business. Re- 
connaissance after reconnaissance played the overture. Officers 
going on these early expeditions left our desert camp with horses, 
bivouacs, and servants, were away two days, and returned like 
travellers in the Middle Ages with tales and descriptions of a land 


almost unknown. The few dashes of danger, the off-chance of being 
winged, gave an edge to these impudent rides and crawlings in 
enemy country. Enterprising guns blew small shells up into the 
air, and so down to burst among the horrible loose stones that lay 
about the valley where our horses waited. Behold us now advancing 
in an extended line, armed with rifles like the non-commissioned. 
The enemy, who obligingly left his defences on our account and 
occupied two small frontal hills, wondered, no doubt, if this was 
the great attack. He could hardly be expected to guess that 
the soldiers he was looking at were Battalion and Company 
Commanders, Generals and Brigadiers. We reconnoitred, in fact, 
with a certain heedlessness, tempered by extreme fatigue and 
ultimate disgust and boredom. This strange scenery, devilishly 
interesting at first because we were to chance our lives in it, 
became, as the appeal of newness wore off, unfriendly, barren, ugly. 
These oddly assorted hills, melting imperceptibly into each other 
at every angle; figured like our own downlands, but more com- 
plicated ; formed entirely of verdureless volcanic rocks ; bounded 
by deserts ; approached from our territory by a great wide snake- 
like crack or chasm in the rock, the Wadi Mirtaba ; shadeless, water- 
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less, almost uncharted—it was a landscape that told us, when the 
sun set and the chills came, what great powers of physical endur- 
ance our enterprise would demand. The place had to be learnt, 
looked at with extreme care. So many paces down this hollow and 
you come to a place where three hollows meet. How was that to be 
explained to a subaltern, eager, but absent? These hills that melted 
into hollows, hollows that narrowed and bosomed into hills, hills 
that moulded themselves by gentle conjunction into tiny tablelands 
and sloped again into valleys, each apparently the main one until 
you discovered the next,—what an infinity of sky-lines, yours and 
the enemy’s, what a complication of traps for the unwary this 
intractable network of unaccountable contours presented! And 
beyond these explorable dips and rises rose, their immediate 
approaches unseen, the chalk hills, wired and trenched and worked 
over by the Turk, faintly and whitely visible from a dangerous 
near summit. So we stood, face to face with the natural obstacles, 
sampling in advance the bitter waters, realising the challenge the 
place threw down to us—a challenge which became personal when 
a few seconds later the sun gave over this portion of his domain to 
a dim moon and a troop of shadows. Night increases enormously 
earth’s apparent heights and depths. Only the most resolute pacing 
and compass devotion could attempt to cope with the entirely 
new set of effects now falling into shape around us. Fatigue, which 
delivers men up iato the powers of the natural world, may have 
increased our sense of helplessness as we stumbled backwards and 
forwards re-learning the interrelations of these seemingly easy 
alley-ways. Captains were not so zealous at this hour as fresh 
morning had found them, breaking new ground at a canter, eeger 
to see and discover. The reconnaissance came to an end by a kind 
of common consent ; we released our hold of the raft:and sank. My 
own departure, pricked off by a quick-paced mare who soon out- 
stripped her companions, turned into a kind of ghostly steeple- 
chase. Never shall I forget that lonely journey. I seemed at 
times to be riding on the ragged surface of the cold moon, in the 
burnt-out, colourless, vast spaces of that orb. Twice the edge of a 
small abyss pulled us up short, and the mare quivered all over her, 
and a cold sweat lay on both of us as we turned aside to look for 
the treck. A third of the way bock a white rvvfless building should 
have marked the way, but though I climbed several dark hills I 
never re-found it, and could have sworn it had been taken away by 
someone early in the night. The great wadi bed with its smooth 
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stones and ghost-faced clifis I stumbled into rather than crossed 
by the faintly appearing Bedouin path, and a huge many-armed gulf 
on my left drew me, by the simple magnetic attraction fearful places 
exercise at night, again and again out of my true direction. 
After many hours of riding over this desert, and one wild leap, when 
my mare—who goes like the devil at night—took fright at a piece 
of detached rock, I succeeded in entering our temporary camp 
from a totally wrong point. My brother officers were many miles 
away. A hot meal awaited me. Crawling into my bivouac I ate 
and drank with tremendous gusto, wallowing in recollection of the 
day. Then I pushed my responsibilities and interests to one side, 
called my emotions to heel, and slept. 


INTERIM. 


Shortly after this event the battalion moved into a section 
of the Wadi Ghuzze known as Kent Fort, and sat down stolidly to 
the staledoms of sedentary warfare. Gradually the great recon- 
naissance, day by day a fainter recollection, began to be written 
off as something unrelated to future events—a sterility. The men, 
indeed, were highly sceptical as to the certainty of an immediate 
push. We had been diddled so many times before that unbelief 
was strong enough to stare plain facts oui of countenance, and in 
spite of the known proximity of the rains and daily accretion of 
guns and tractors no one bothered much, and even a pressing 
invitation to officers from the Brigade to send away all ‘ super- 
fluous’ kit was generally regarded as a ‘have,’ an attempt to 
force us to be uncomfortably mobile for ever. 

This was the state of feeling when Kent Fort received us 
into her fly-haunted corners and many sandy byways. A week’s 
leave, suddenly granted, now came to strengthen scepticism. 
Yet on my way to rail-head, riding tranquilly with a servant, 
I saw something which, to borrow a phrase from Keats, had 
purport in its looks for me. Not far from the station a neat 
cage had been erected to take prisoners. There it stood, a 
stunning, whacking piece of evidence. I turned my mare and 
looked at it with strange excitement. And then the chalk hills 
came back into my mind, and a foreground added itself—the 
terrain of the Beersheba defences, Again I traversed the long 
stretch of desert, and crossed the Wadi Mirtaba. This time I was 
advancing at night, in command of my company. The cage filled 
with prisoners. I chid my leaping imagination for so shameless 
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a counting of chickens. I turned and rode on to the railway, but 
could not resist looking back. Something would happen very 
shortly, perhaps in ten days’ time. Nervousness of taking leave 
now filled me, but I felt that this carrying on as usual up to the 
-last moment was part of a plan. I never guessed how close they 


were running it. 


MovEMENT. 


My return found the battalion squatting with scanty kit on a 
barren bump in the desert, known as Tel-el-Fara. In utter naked- 
ness, privacy unknown, we now make final preparations for the 
campaign to come. We sit in a miserable makeshift mess—a 
small oblong hole, rudely cut in the dirt. A roof of ground-shects 
fails to protect us from the fine dust raised by continuous traffic 
about it. We eat hunched up, like schoolboys out on a spree, 
Our food is thrust at us hurriedly by a runner who squats on the 
ground and lifts up the corner of a sheet. Yet all these details are 
trivialities, accidental happenings, serving merely to embody the 
dramatic reality of that evening meal. This little society of officers, 
no chance result of late indiscriminate detailings, but a well-knit, 
well-tried offensive and defensive alliance, jealous of modifications 
impused from outside, with a deep unity of its own despite the 
violent differences of its separate members, was now eating together 
for the last time. For a few days longer we were to live intact, 
messing in places in the open as troops gathered and battalions 
moved on, but no queer shelter would contain any more just these 
officers. After that evening the preliminaries of the campaign began 
for us. Writing now with full knowledge of what our mess has paid, 
vision carries me back over and over again to the last formal meal 
taken by that companionship. 

Shortly after dusk on the following day we packed up what re- 
mained of our possessions and passed farther eastward. To our left 
front lay miles of open country, flat at first, then mildly undulating, 
until again you struck wadis, and the confused system of rock-strewn 
hills and valleys which conceals Beersheba. The march, short in 
point of distance, was not without anxiety, for we had to feel our 
way in a mist along the wadi edge. At length, after frequent 
faults and stoppages, stationary guides began to loom at intervals 
out of the darkness. A few minutes later we had wound down into a 
wide part of the wadi and the move was done. Men start buttoning 
bivouac sheets: officers hunt wretchedly for their valises, Soon 
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every one has settled down, except the quartermaster’s department, 
always bitterly thinking of the morrow and getting ready for it. 
Even the adjutant sleeps, a telephone beside him. 


Tue APPROACH. 

We stayed at our new bivouac area forseveral days. The slight 
apparent delay woke up some of the old doubters, never quite 
convinced as to the reality of the coming ‘show.’ But the issuing 
of certain stores which came to the battalion at this point satisfied 
them. Here we were lavishly presented with flares, with bombs and 
rifle grenades, and with a number of large shears for cutting wire. 
Interest in the coming operations steadily rose. The men put up 
the whole affair for re-discussion. Emerging at last from blasédom 
they became tremendously keen. 

Soon preliminary cares were over and the night of departure 
came. We were to go, this night, into absolute desert. Here ripples 
of civilisation marked in a faint way the present limits of the tide 
of that energy. Our next and last halting-place, waiting for us in 
the moonlight, would have no civilised features. It was the place 
known as Rashid Bek, where on a slight hill stood the roofless house 
I had missed on my ride from the reconnaissance. 


‘ A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon Lover !’ 


Here the wadi, grown wilder and more formidable, made a great 
sweep to the left, and lay across our path. The house was on the 
other side, and its walls were white. At this point the country began 
to be tumbled, as if some great hand had seized it. The wadi had 
high cliffs, but a break in them made a way down into it. The 
multitude of smooth stones that lay in the bed of it reminded me 
strangely when I first rode thure of the story of David and Goliath. 
At night the natural features of the place assumed that personal 
aspect that men call supernatural. It is present in all lonely places, 
but the elements that inspire awe are sometimes missing. In the 
slight dips of the ground near the wadi a battalion could bivouac 
without attracting notice from aeroplanes. This place was now our 
immediate goal. 

Night marches are conducted in silence. In silence the battalion 
waited. It had moved by companies out of the wadi, and now 
rested, a black mass, on the plain beyond. I see them still under 
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the starlight, figures in a dark dream. Unreality has touched and 
changed the picture, but I have it true for all that—a night-piece 
from a long gallery, pictures looted from life, the only plunder I have 
got from the campaign. For behind and beyond Beersheba, hidden 
from the men who now waited the signal to rise, lay unimaginable 
scenes and adventures; thirst, dust-storms, a blazing dump, a 
bivouac in front of the defences of lonely and ruined Gaza, rain 
and misery, marchcs totalling some two hundred miles, topped by 
the capture of Jerusalem. The task before us was enough. Sianding 
by a trench that ran alongside the company, I cast up the simple 
but momentous duties of the next two days. Sunrise would see us, 
we hoped, some twelve miles of plain country traversed, at Rashid 
Bek. The waning of that sun would light a small column into the 
country beyond, where, at the coming of dusk, which does not 
linger in these latitudes, it would take up an outpost position on a 
ridge I had once reconnoitred but knew none too well. On my 
right the battalion would provide another company. «Through 
the protective screen thus quietly and secretly established, three 
battalions about midnight would make their way, moving with 
equal quietude and secrecy to positions in the valleys immediately 
in front of the defences. We should then, if all went well, close, and 
proceed to a valley of our own, in close support of the attackers. At 
dawn, as soon as it was light enough, the artillery would cut the wire 
and destroy as far as possible enemy trenches and positions. The 
infantry would then attack the first line of defences. The capture 
of the second line was our task. We were then to establish an out- 
post line beyond the captured trenches, and one company of each 
battalion would push forward into the low country in which Beer- 
sheba stood and there take up a position. Before the attack was 
launched not a shot was to be fired. The enemy was to be taken 
by surprise. A pretty scheme, well thought out, and up to the 
present well organised, but depending for complete success upon a 
passive enemy, ignorant of what was toward. Apart from the 
precise secret marshalling of the troops employed, there were, I 
knew, exceptional difficulties and dangers. We were operating in a 
desert and enemy country, without roads, without water, far from 
the main theatre, and at the extreme end of a line of communica- 
tions which stretched for hundreds of miles. Let the enemy but 
discover us in the act of preparation and take the offensive, and 
those chalk ridges might cost thousands of lives. 

And now the signal was given, the men roused themselves, 
the approach began. That march is a memory of tediousness, 
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fatigue, and cold. We moved, slowly, in a long snake-like column, 
raising from the powdery soil clouds of fine dust that almost hid 
the camel] transport swinging deliberatcly beside us. After we 
had been in movement for a considerable time, we halted, and some 
of the companies disengaged to make room for the tail of the 
column, which had not yet, we learnt, passed the starting-point. 
Every one sat down on the flat plain and waited. The moon was 
up; it was intolerably cold. There we stayed in silent dis- 
comfort, thousands of human beings, hunched up in mute bodily 
protest against tbe unutterableness of things as they are, like horses 
tethered to posts in the open, who stand with heads low and tails 
to the wind and rain. I thought, and I suppose every one else 
did, ‘They'll want to get there hefore daylight, so they’ll have to get 
a move on soon.’ But the staff work was good. We moved at 
last, and presently began to pass at regular intervals small posts 
of men. The route had been well reconnoitred and picketed. 
Men are quick to notice small things, and the presence of these 
pickets composed their minds. The total distance was only twelve 
miles, but it seemed unending. At length the flat plain bosomed 
slightly, then we found ourselves climbing a slight hill. The pace 
increased, and the companies drew away from each other. I had 
ridden on, anxious lest we should lose touch with the company 
in front of mine, when suddenly the white roofless house appeared 
to the left, a few hundred yards away. The march was over. 
The companies tailed off and hid themselves in dips and hollows 
bordering on the great wadi. The labours of a night bivouac took 
their course. 

We left Rashid Bek in the afternoon, crossed the wadi and 
entered the broken country. Cast loose from our last moorings we 
now felt a kind of joy ; it is good to be put to the test after many 
years. -I wished I could remember the confounded country better, 
for in the course of an hour or so there would come a time when I 
should have to tell one of my platoons to turn up one of about four 
little valleys. Darkness would then be falling, and it would be a 
serious mistake to send it up the wrong one. The map, compiled 
from aeroplane photographs, was as complicated as the lines on 
a skeleton leaf. The last and only time I had previously seen this 
place was during the reconnaissance. Riding away from it that 
night I had repeatedly turn-d round, endeavouring to print last- 
ingly on my mind the black irregular line made by the ridges of 
those stony hills. The moment for that decision had not yet 
come. The march was exhausting; but the men, screwed up 
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to their work, came on with energy. The track twisted and turned 
to avoid small gulfs in the ground, irregular cracks, formed by 
violent heat after violent rains. Here the soil was looser and 
more powdery than on the previous march, and when the path 
became a slight defile, almost choking. At one point the track 
rose so high that we feared we should be seen from the enemy’s 
positions, and made a slight detour. At length the second wadi 
was approached, and in its bed we rested. 

The sun was now westering, and the last stage, a mile or so, 
remained to be traversed. The battalion was alone. From this 
point the companies went off, more or less independently, to their 
respective positions. I led my command up out of the wadi, 
anxious to get as much daylight as possible. We approached the 
place where a decision had to be made. ‘T'wo of the valleys looked 
equally eligible. 1 trotted on in front and made a last attempt to 
steady my map by the ground it delineated, looked at the landscape 
hard, and made up my mind. The company came up, and the 
leading platoon disengaged to the left, taking its gun mules along 
with it. The remainder I led on. It happened as quietly as if 
they were going into barracks. No one guessed what anxiety the 
slight order had cost me. 


OuTPosTs. 


The exhausting nature of the duties of outposts is com- 
mented on in ‘ Infantry Training’; the fewest possible number of 
men and horses are to be chosen to undergo the fatigue of it. During 
our long training in England we had sought, time and again, to 
simulate real conditions and realise in advance as far as possible 
the truth of that frank sentence in the manual. But France 
had shepherded us into trenches, and Macedonia had stationary 
positions ready for us, with miles of wire and most of the apparatus 
of trench warfare ; it remained for Syria to offur us what scoflers at 
our early training had said we should never see. Here—it seemed 
almost unbelievable—there was no wire. The platoons had 
simply gone forth and sat down in open darkness on those perplexing 
slopes. A runner, careless of direction, could stray anywhere ; no 
friendly protective hand waited in the darkness to curb his wandering 
steps. Terrible are the tales of the lost, whether they have a 
tragic or a happy ending. On a broad flat plain beyond Beersheba 
I once took over at midnight from an outgoing company three 
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packs and some personal property, relics of men who had gone away 
on messages and not returned. It is very easy in Palestine to 
become a Lucy Gray. An officer, in charge of a string of water- 
camels, discovered himself one night on a small tableland which 
appeared to be completely surrounded by precipitous wadis, and 
spent three torturous hours finding a way out. With what weari- 
ness does one emerge from such an experience! Absolute ex- 
haustion of mind and body is the price paid by the lucky; the 
luckless die or are taken prisoner. 

_ The subalterns had led their platoons away, and now, in a cleft 
in the hill chosen long before on the reconnaissance, I waited at 
my headquarters the arrival of their runners discovering the route 
to me and carrying messages that the pickets were in touch with 
each other and with the company on my right. I sent my horse 
and groom away to the battalion, sorted my specialists—signallers, 
ammunition carriers, and my own runners—into little groups, and 
bade them lie down and kecp apart. Out in front of me the subal- 
terns were doing their work ; it was no use visiting them until they 
had made their dispositions: my réle was to remain at my head- 
quarters, virtually a report centre, and wait in confidence and 
serenity. Cheerful and light-hearted, a careless spirit, I seemed 
to my immediate followers, but could not for long preserve an 
inward calm. There were intermittent moments when consciousness 
of sudden possibilities kindled a raging anxiety and I cursed in 
my soul the runners who had not come. I could not hide from 
myself the responsibility that had come upon me this night. Every- 
thing depended on the enemy not making an attack in force. If 
he had learnt our plans and were ready for us we should be in- 
volved in a desperate premature engagement, the troops due to pass 
through us at midnight would have to fight their way to the jump- 
ing-off points, and the long-studied elaborate programme of to- 
morrow would have to be recast. But these fatal thoughts I 
buried according to long habit under layer upon layer of artifices, 
contrary suggestions, drolleries even, until no one could guess the 
existence of the hidden flame. Less knuwledge and, consequently, 
less imagination, would have made impossible a state of mind 
sv highly artificial and complex that it bred, in these surroundings, an 
unnatural levity and gaiety, perplexing to plain go-ahead warriors. 
I suppose they thought I liked the infernal situation, the infernal 
surroundings, boulders you could not sit down upon, loose stones that 
twisted your feet, the dry, barren, inhospitable landscape everywhere 
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out of the flat, the chills of night that pervaded this uncomfortable 
valley. 
One by one the runners drifted back, and I became aware that the 
line was more or less in position. The right platoon was in touch 
with the other company and could be left to itself: I decided to 
visit first the centre and precarious left. Glad to have a job that 
meant movement, I set out with a runner. The: moon was up, a 
sky-line had to be got over, quickly and quietly. Excitement and 
a feeling of adventure now visited me with that sense of boyish 
pleasure which is the lure of war. Zen platoon, towards which I 
was now feeling my way, had pushed forward across a long de- 
pression that lay in front of our ridge. Too far ont, I thought to 
myself, as the platoon commander, ceasing to be one of a few dark 
lumps on the ground, got up and came towards me. In softest whis- 
pers I learnt the positions of his sentry groups. Somewhere to our 
left, echeloned back, on the other side of the depression I supposed, 
lay Eleven platoon. The commander of Zen had not yet got in touch 
with it but ‘was just going to,’ and professed tou know where it 
was. Following his directions I presently came upon a line of men, 
crawling stealthily forward on their hands and knees. After a 
lucky recognition, I learnt that they had discovered some of the 
enemy and were making for them, with the intention, I suppose, of 
doing them in with the bayonet. These jackasses were, in fact, 
stalking a post of the platoon I had just qnitted. This, on the 
night of nights, after years of training! It is only one of the small 
events incident to night operations in open warfare, and may 
happen to larger formations than platoons. I swore quietly at 
them, and then put anger by and took them in the probable direc- 
tion of number Eleven. Eleven had been entrusted to a sergeant, a 
good fellow in many respects, but apt to lose himself. This man, 
discovered on a plateau about fifty yards away, had evidently got 
himself boxed up. He ofiered me a sincere but entirely wrong 
appreciation of where he was. The muddle took half an hour to 
straighten out. Twelve platoon could be relied on, and was presently 
discovered, a long way off, sensibly sited. I returned with a sense 
of the length and complexity of my line, hoping that the battalions 
would not be late, and that the enemy would remain quiescent. 
The hours dragged by: the platoons reported all was well ; 
gradually the strain relaxed. I ate and drank, and, thinking of 
the subalterns at their lonely watches, sent each of them by runner 
a large sausage sandwich made of bread saved from last day’s 
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rations. All had settled down, and I was even dozing for a few 
minutes when a sentry announced the approach of troops. One of 
the attacking battalions was about to pass through my part of 
the outpost line. Up the hollow it came, full of bustle and activity, 
and with an apparent total disregard of noise. My silent, careful 
world of stone-strewn spaces and quiet watchers was now broken 
into by a mass of rough energy. My insignificant presence had 
hardly been noticed, my realm was invaded, my empire at an end. 
I felt strangely out of it as I watched them go by, and marked each 
officer and the weariness of the men. I felt as all my company did 
a week later at Sheria, when the yeomanry charged through our 
line at dusk and swept the country—that we were mere onlookers. 
No steady light shines upon military commands. For a few minutes 
you may king it in the very centre of the stage ; then the illuminating 
beam shifts and you are left, utterly unregirded. The focal point 
of the great play has changed. You have lost the attention of 
the crowd. 

The battalion passed throngh, and not very long afterwards 
we heard the sound of firing. The enemy had woken up at last. 
My men remained in position, for I had not yet received the order 
to close. It seemed impossible that any bullet could touch us, 
sitting in this hollow on the reverse of the ridge, but shortly 
after the order had been sent me the first casualty occurred, a 
corporal hit in the leg. All my men congratulated him, the lucky 
dog, they thought, to be out of it. He did not look particularly 
lucky as we left him, bandaged up and unable to walk, alone in 
those desolate surroundings. 

For now, after the usual long waiting for the one platoon that 
lags, we move to rendezvous with the bavtalion in a yet-to-be- 
discovered valley. I pin my faith entirely to rough knowledge of 
the distance, and to an oil compass. It is an anxious little march, 
for a ridg: has to be crossed, but enemy artillery is silent, and the 
late irregular musketry fire has died down. A patrol of the enemy 
has been stumbled upon and driven back. The long wide valley 
into which we now come should be our halti.g-place, but though 
I expected to be last no one seems to have arrived. The 
usual horrible misgiving, a sinking of the heart, comes upon me. 
I halt the company and walk down the valley, alone. A number of 
dark figures are resting on the ground—oh joy, it is ‘B’ company, 
that took the right of the outpost line! The night’s work is over 
and the men, safely led to their position in support, can wrap them- 
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selves in their ‘ bivvy ’ sheets and sleep. It is still intensely cold. 
’ For the sergeant-major and myself there is no sleep, and not much 
for the sergeants, for messages and inquiries now start coming from 
headquarters and small parties are wanted to draw all kinds of 
belated stores, and a rum ration in big yellow jars. We who are 
awake are utterly weary, but weariness must be pushed on one side 
and disregarded. At any moment the enemy may begin shelling. 
The vigil of the hours before dawn is the worst of all. 


ASSAULT, 


Dawn was heralded by the appearance of various officers asking 
to be directed. Oddments from units, bits of the Brigade, artillery 
men, came up with their apologies and quick inquiries. The valley; 
our valley, where we the supporting troops waited final orders, was 
evidently becoming an important thoroughfare. Swiftly it woke 
to life at the scattering of the shadows. Business was afoot. Staff 
officers, runners, wanderers, all seemed on the brink of being late 
for something important, but madly determined not to be. Then 
the game began. Ido not know who started it, Austrians perhaps— 
or whoever were behind enemy guns. A swiftly increasing bom- 
bardment of little shells, beautifully placed. A great secret uplift 
of the heart filled me with nervous pleasure. It was the joy of 
battle, banked up by intellectual excitement, interest in progress 
of events. So, at last, the enemy knew. The fat was in the fire, 
the gaff was blown. Like a naughty boy, eager accomplice in a 
laid plan of destruction, I stood and wondered how big the excitement 
would be, what would happen next. The noise of the shells ex- 
hilarated me. I liked them. We were ‘in it’ again, at last. 
It was exciting, and it was fun. 

Our artillery, in considerable concentration for a force contem- 
plating open warfare, was now replying, and the sun rose, but did 
not show clearly the position of the enemy. Those heights were 
hidden in a cloud of dust created by our attempts at wire-cutting 
and making difficult further essays at that delicate operation, The 
bombardment—to use the famous old phrase—‘ became general.’ [ 
began to wonder how long it was going to last. We were getting 
too much ‘ in it.’ 

The company, in common with the other companies, lay in 
‘artillery formaion,’ five little bodies of men taking what cover 
they could on the sheltering fall of the nearest slope that screened 
usfromtheenemy. They lay tooclose. One of the chief difficulties 
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of hilly warfare is to find fighting room. A modern army cries 
for room, as a rnodern fleet demands an ocean. Here we were too 
close—far too close ‘to be comfortable.’ Cover, apart from that 
large and naked kind got by taking advantage of the general slope © 
of the ground, did not exist, save for a narrow fault or crack in the 
valley-dip, where one of my platoons herded in fancied safety. 
It was not so funny now. I began to lose sergeants. It occurred 
to me that in half an hour, at this rate, not many of my company 
would remain. Some mules on my left were thrown into confusion 
by an explosion. Shells were bursting frequently so close to one 
of my platoons that I moved it lower down the slope, on the 
plunging hazard that I was not thereby indirectly hastening its 
destruction. About two minutes later a shell burst on the ground 
it had occupied. On that throw I won, and the recollectiun still 
pleases me. War is a gamble. Sometimes you have small suc- 
cesses ; ultimately the management is bound to win. 

The fire of the enemy slackened: we continued to bombard. 
By this time we supposed that the position ‘ 1070 ’ and its supporting 
chalk trenches had suffered considerably. Time had passed swiftly : 
it was near ten o’clock. I walked along the valley to gain in- 
formation from battalion headquarters. We had suffered a fair 
number of casualties, shells were still arriving, and every one was 
anxious to get out of the valley as soon as possible. I chanced to 
come up at a critical moment. The C.O. of the attacking battalion 
was about to launch his unit, and was hastily arranging last details 
with our own commanding officer. The fact that emerged from this 
hurried talk was that the advance was to begin. We were all 
tremendously excited. My commanding officer caught sight of me 
and I got my orders. ‘ Advance at haif-past ten.’ I had a short 
half-hour. 

The subalterns were given their orders, the platoons were slightly 
rearranged. I had ventured up to the top of the hill and had taken 
a compass bearing. The matter of keeping direction worried me 
deeply : how to keep direction, how to keep direction,—the words 
thumped in my head. We should advance towards an objective 
which would not be visible until the last moment, and it had to be 
hit in the right place. Ifa company yield ever so little to the 
suggestions offered by a piece of hilly country it may easily find 
itself, after a few hundred yards, with the objective waiting on a 
flank. On this occasion complete reconnaissance had been im- 
possible. Trusting to the general character of the ground, which 
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included gradients of all kinds, but no sudden drops, I decided to 
go straight along my bearing in artillery formation regardless of 
obstacles, doubling over crests and down slopes. Headquarters I 
attached to the platoon on the right, which was also the platoon 
of direction. These simple plans had been roughed out beforehand ; 
the final arrangements were over ina few minutes. Then I waited, 
clear of any worry or bother. There was nothing else to do. 

Goud heavens, what was the time ? Ten past ten— impossible ! 
My watch, going at three minutes past, had stopped. I held it to 
my ear. It had chosen this particular half-hour to play this devilish 
trick. Suppose it were past the time. A rocket was to go up, but 
rocket signals in daylight are snares, it is easy to missthem. Witha 
beating heart I asked the time. This watch—this confounded 
watch. I was told it wanted three minutes to the half-hour. 
Someone reported that the company on the right was off—had gone. 
No one knew what was happening in front, whether or no the attack 
was progressing successfully. Supports are never told anything. 
It is hateful to be in support. 

Now we were moving up the hill. A second ago we had been 
onlookers, passive, immobile, waiting our cue. The giving of an 
order, the slipping away of a mental catch, had projected us suddenly 
into a universe of action. Between the two states lies an enormous 
gulf. War does not grind out experiences in set quantities ac a 
known rate; we lift and drop, are whirlingly accelerated, to 
be blown, suddenly, to unconsidered dust-heaps. Differences in 
tension ; snapping pulls upon nerves ; long steady strains ; baffling 
intervals of repose, falsely so called, that decline helplessly into 
tedium; action; reaction; inaction; enterprises sprung upon 
you savagely and nonchalantly cancelled,—this is what a human 
being is ordinarily subjected to in war—the ground stuff on which 
your so rare joyous episodes are broidered. 

The memory of that advance excites me yet; for me at least 
it held the concertrated enthusiasm of years. We swept onward, a 
tide of emotion, four small bodies of men, breaking into double 
time over ridges and down slopes, slowing down in the dips to 
resolidify, but still driving forward on our determined course. 
The enemy seemed to have stopped firing: I supposed them to 
be waiting until we got into the last valley. The company on the 
right extended and, attracted possibly by some feature in the ground, 
first edged gradually away from us, then disappeared round the 
shoulder of a hill. We held on in our original formation. Some 
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of the men, weighted with heavy guns, began to drop behind ; 
they were cursed, and rounded up. Now we were climbing up again, 
up and ever up a bare stony hill. What sight would the summit 
reveal ? In a moment we were over. In front of us lay a gradual 
slope, broken by an irregular crack, just jumpable. Then the ground 
flattened sumewhat, and there, unexpectedly close, glaringly white 
in the sunlight, lay a scoop and a shoulder of ‘1070,’ the chalk 
redoubt. 

The place had fallen. Smashed and pounded by the efficient 
bombardment of that morning, the defenders left alone in it had 
easily been overwhelmed by the attacking battalions. The fight 
had been hand to hand, an affair of clubbed rifles. Before us a 
broad lane in the wire told of irresistible conquest, and loosed in 
the hearts of some of the supporters a little feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Weshould have liked to cut that wire. It would have been 
pleasant to play the part of a saviour. 

Such half-developed pettiness the urgency of the occasion shoul- 
dered immediately to one side. Confusion held the scene. Events 
had outrun conceptions and nobody knew what to donext. Packing 
my company where a sheer face of the chalk gave cover I ran through 
the gap in the wire and quickly offered my services to the nearest 
officer. He was sure of the general result, but thought that the 
place had not been cleaned out, and pointed to a certain trench. I 
determined to bring my company into the arm-chair depression 
in which we stood, and, ready for a counter-attack, get into touch 
with my commanding officer. We knew that both sides were fever- 
ishly getting their guns ito new positions, and that the lull was 
only fora time. Every moment we expected the enemy would begin 
to bombard the position they had been forced to abandon. The 
second line of defences waited for us. The taking of them was 
our job. Wrought up as we were, we feverishly wanted to begin 
the second phase. 

Up to this point the narrative has been plain, mainly because 
there has been little to narrate, but now comes crowded incident, 
easy to abstract from bunt difficult to reproduce. You must imagine 
the fragments of personal adventure I now throw at you come from 
chalk heights where the sun beats down relentlessly and the glare 
of the white chalk underfoot stabs at and pains your eyes. It is 
all naked, all light and no shade, rock and chalk, war waged in 
barrenness, no relief or respite anywhere, no certain knowledge, no 
independent action possible for subordinate commanders. 
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My first sight, as the attacking troops withdrew to reorganise 
and left us to hold the captured heights, was a German officer covered 
with dust staggering towards our aid post with a horrid wound in his 
mouth. Ithen ran back in search of my commanding officer, who, 
I expected, would by now be moving up. Leaving the company 
to my second in command I hurried through the gap in the wire 
and soon met a headquarter runner, who offered to guide me. To 
proceed at utmost speed I threw off my equipment and left it with 
my own runner, and we set forth. Back and still back, over the 
route I had come we ran, till I grew anxious for my command and 
stopped, refusing to go farther. We had come to the place where 
my guide had left our headquarters, but it had moved, leaving 
no trace. I now started to run back, rounding a hill and approach- 
ing the position by a fresh route, shouting to all I met for informa- 
tion. No one had seen our colonel. I had wasted time and energy, 
had left my position and done nothing. Oh the futility of it—where 
in the name of fate had he gone! Back to the company I stumbled, 
across the position, over trenches stuffed with horrible, still, dusty 
bodies and all the litter of war. There were trenches of all kinds, 
the place was pierced in every direction. Jumping one of them I 
looked down on a machine-gun smashed and useless, the gunners 
lying dead on the top of it. Brave chaps, I thought, and then felt 
a spasm of disgust at the sight of those carcases. A few yards 
farther behold my company, re-found, lying below me! I re- 
joined them and began to think of action. 

Little time had gone by during my effort to establish touch. 
Over the top of the cup-shaped depression where my company lay 
the Turkish camp rested unexplored. Some hundreds of yards on 
our left the struggle for the first position was still proceeding. From 
the crest of the hill on to which I now ventured with one of my 
corporals I could see, merely by looking to my left, another and 
more distant camp, behind the line the troops on our left were attack- 
ing, and since the line bent back somewhat, the front trenches of 
that section were visible, and Turks, throwing away their arms and 
running from them to hide in the camp beyond. In front of me, 
too, over asky-line, Turks were in retreat. My Lewis guns were doing 
nothing ; our machine-guns had not had time to arrive. I rushed 
them all up and lugged up too my range-finder, and with this little 
battery we set to work. The fugitives ran from tent to tent, 
followed by short bursts from our guns. Then we saw an officer 
escaping up a hill on a horse. After missing him several times we 
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were pleased to see him and the horse roll over: yet he finally 
crawled away and escaped. By this time the machine-guns had 
arrived. Mine were getting hot, so I ceased fire and set out to 
explore the camp immediately below me. 

The nearest left-most tent seemed better than the others, so I 
went in. It had belonged, I believe, to the commander of that 
portion of the defences. Here was every mark of the officer—a bed, 
a wooden chest, table and chair, and a useful little blue-enamelled 
cooking pot swung over a small spirit stove. The bed was in 
disarray, as if he had jumped hurriedly out of it at the sound of 
our opening bombardment. Some papers were lying about, and I 
stuffed them all into a sack, together with an old tunic, to show the 
rank of their owner. Then, feeling rather a brute, I took a small 
pick-axe and smashed open his wooden chest. It held nothing but 
private belongings. The next tent seemed to belong to the sergeant- 
major, and here I added various ledgers to my sack. From the top 
of this tent hung a long brass trumpet. This I weakly stole as a 
souvenir, with two brass spoons, which I intended to use. One of 
the spoons I now have ; the other I lost with che rest of my kit at 
the battle of Sheria, but the trumpet I threw away one night in a 
wet field north of Gaza, for by that time the glamour had faded 
and I had grown ashamed of carrying that toy. 

Lugging my sack with me, mightily well pleased with the haul, 
I got safely back over the hill, and despatched it to my commanding 
officer, discovered at last in a dug-out on the flat summit on my 
tight, now shelled intermittently by the Turk. And now the 
Brigade Major came by, tired, worried, and anxious, hurrying fast, 
asking the whereabouts of another commanding officer not yet 
located. 

And now a period of waiting, hurryings to and fro amid the 
intermittent arrival and crash of shells from enemy artillery rang- 
ing on the taken position, a pointing out of objectives to platoon 
commanders of companies about to attack, and a busy stillness, the 
quietude of the prepared. This second line we were now about 
to advance against, though lower than the captured heights, was 
the defenders’ last possible position. From it again the ground, 
breaking once more into large wadis and open expanses, fell away, 
the map told us, towards white Beersheba and her coveted well- 
Springs. The way to it lay through the Turkish camp whose upper 
tents I had lately raided, across the bottom of the depression and 
up @ steep stony hill, which became finally the plateau where the 
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trenches were situated. It looked from where we stood a very 


strong natural position, more easily defended than ‘1070 ’ itself. 


Our enforced wait had given the enemy plenty of time to reorganise ; 

the iron uprights of an entanglement were visible through glasses ; 
and though a barrage was to creep in front of us it did not seem 
an easy place to take. 

We dashed down through the camp in small columns and three 
parts scaled the hill. Nothing up to this point opposed our advance. 
Now in the cover the hill’s crest afforded we opened out and went 
forward witharush. Wire-cutters in hand I expected in the space of 
six seconds to be in the midst of a tumult, killed and wounded lying 
about me as I fought my way through to the trench. Even as I 
ran, imagining this, the iron posts rose up in front of us. Then came 
the first surprise. They stood there in rows, but there was no wire 
on them. A trench presented itself. We jumped it. It was un- 
held. The men began to pause, but I urged them on, fearing a trap. 
We advanced thirty yards or so and stumbled into a second trench 
partially dug. It was evident enough now that our attack had 
come as a surprise, and that the defenders had been caught un- 
prepared. The state of these defences told an even plainer tale 
than the disordered bed of the Turkish commander, the great copper 
cauldrons of uxeaten porridge, or the trausport officer’s breakfast, 
which one of my subalterns discovered later in the day, shut up 
in a neat contrivance of pillared cooking pots. 

My instructions were to push out Lewis guns immediately on 
gaining the trench and establish an outpost position some hundred 
yards in front. This straightway I proceeded to do, too preci- 
pitately, for I ran into the tail of our own barrage. Now our wave 
of men and guns coming almost to the edge of the high dusty plateau 
had reached the limit of its flow. Half to our left, in the far distance, 
past the clifis of a whitely gleaming ravine and hills pierced with 
wadis, lay the huddled buildings of Bir-el-Saba, famous in history, 
better viewed from afar. Excitement allowed us a glance at it, 
but all our energies and attention were now turned to the estab- 
lishment of an ultimate line, difficult to place exactly on this 
shelterless height, enemy movements and resources unknown. So 
excited were we, and so fully occupied, that I for one hardly noticed 
that enemy fire had recommenced and momentarily grew heavier. 
We had come in view at last ; he had expected this, had been waiting 
for us with machine-guns hastily established somewhere in the 
tumbled country that fell away from us, and doubtless was firing 
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too from concealed positions where picked men covered his retreat. 
It was the momeu.t of our victory and his triumph. One of my 
subalterns came running up to me and shouted, ‘ For God’s sake get 
down ; —— is shot,’ naming my second-in-command, whom I had 
placed in charge of the line. I swore; then, with a sinking heart 
and getting down on the ground, ‘ Badly hit ?’ I queried. ‘ Afraid 
so, quickly and evasively. ‘Imust see him. Whereishe? Some- 
where on the left ? Curse and damn the brutes. If I ever get a 
chance "—and I ran tothe place. There were two stretcher-bearers, 
and it was practically all over. I knelt beside him and gave 
him brandy. He could not speak to me; I doubt to this day if 
he recognised. Nothing could be done. I had to say good-bye. 
The bearers carried him away. I went back to the dull and anxious 
work of establishing the line. 

Thus our mess began to lose its identity. He was the best of 
us, the companions. Beersheba was passing into our hands, but 
so far as the company was concerned the price had been too high. 
I remember when first I met him, on a channel steamer at Havre, 
at midnight, when the Havre fishing fleet came gliding into port, 
their moonlit sails half-bellied by the breeze. He was then a lad. 
His commission in our battalion had been suggested by me—I 
had deliberately set him on the path that ended here. In France, 
in Macedonia, a silent understanding united us. He was the second- 
in-command. He has been appraised already—why should I 
repeat it in print ? And who knows enough of a man to value or 
attempt an estimate ? 

That night struck chill into the hearts of tired men. We had 
spent the late afternoon—those of us who were not on duty—in 
collecting what soldiers call luxuries : wood to burn, clean stufis to 
lie upon, water, poses and poles for our bivouacs. We had with us 
at first nothing but our ‘ battle order —for our packs had been 
dumped in the wadi where the advance began. As the urgency of 
the situation relaxed we began to think of these small comforts and 
to collect what suited us. Men were famished for want of water. 
The officers’ servants, scouting back to the main position, had 
. laboriously carried a small wooden cask of it to the half-dug trench, 
whence from a central position I governed my command. ‘This 
we distributed to our immediate followers, for there was not enough 
to satisfy all. We rightly supposed that as the defenders had been 
taken by surprise they would not have attempted to poison it, 
A little I reserved for the officers to sponge themselves down in— 
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a small dirty puddle in a tipped-up copper pan. Marvellously re- 
freshed by it we set to work again. Presently a supply of water came 
up in the portmanteau-shaped receptacles of tinned cupper, called 
‘fantassies.’ In the meantime we were exploring the full extent 
of our capture. A venturesome party stole down a wadi that ran up 
into our position, and following a little path, discovered, on the 
low ground immediately below it, the Turkish transport lines. 
Here in an old shack a wounded Turk howled and groaned. Near 
him, pitifully famished, a lonely abandoned pony stared miserably 
at the surrounding wreckage. Here was a pile of crude wooden pack- 
saddles ; here, on the side of the path, farrier’s tools, bundles of 
string or twine, some grain, and sume fodder. And everywhere 
ammunition. Hundreds of boxes of it, full, smashed open, empty— 
pitched from waggons as our guns found the range and flight became 
headlong. The transport officer’s tent—his headquarters—con- 
tained the most noisome collection of filthy rubbish I have ever 
looked on. A low humming noise rose from it as I came to the 
opening, and masses of disturbed flies buzzed heavily for a moment 
before resettling on the garbage. Curious awe stole over me as I 
gazed at this extraordinary piece of slum life. Here a person dwelt 
secure that morning, slept last night on the dirty quilt, now half 
dragged from a camp-bed of the latest pattern. There was his 
teapot, that arrangement of copper pots held his uneaten dinner. 
Nothing left now but the old clothes of him, and the results of his 
extreme slovenliness. No stretch of imagination could picture any 
English officer or N.C.O. living in such a disgraceful way. 

At the risk of our lives, for we were followed by many bullets, we 
made several journeys to this scene of confusion, returning laden 
with the things of our desire. By this time, in the late afternoon, 
a Turkish quartermaster’s stores had been discovered near the main 
position and, with the consent of the Staff, the men had been allowed 
to help themselves to the contents. No blankets or greatcoats were 
to hand, and everyone knew the extreme cold that would follow 
the setting of the sun. Like delighted children they eagerly 
dressed themselves up from the heap of brand-new clothing thus 
thrown open to them, and an extraordinary scene of colour and 
vivid contrast came into being. The men on duty with the Lewis 
guns, lying on the plateau edge behind low barricades of stones, 
seemed to be protecting a band of picturesque brigands, some tribe 
of wild irregulars celebrating an unlawful victory. Shorts and bare 
legs and furry caps, pith helmets and loose woollen coats of greenish 
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wool, the sudden appearance of a bright: yellow waistcoat, a dash of 
red, a coloured scarf worn round the neck, a captured trumpet slung 
by a green baldric—such were the expressions of personalities 
ruthlessly crushed for years and now liberated even from civilian 
convention. 

‘The excitement of the day was still upon us as the sun went down 
on the disordered battlefield. Work, which never leaves the 
infantry soldier, shouldered the glamour of all this to one side as 
darkness reminded us of possible attacks. Another night of outpost 
work was approaching, but to-morrow, surely, we should enter Beer- 
sheba. So thought I, huddled under some scrappy coverings in the 
half-dug trench beside the wooden keg. The moon came up and 
shone brightly on the copper pans and the blade of a captured 
bayonet. It was intensely cold. At the other end of the trench 
a Turk was moaning. He was too badly wounded to move, and 
nothing could be done for him. I hoped he would soon die, poor 
fellow. Our excitement had abated now: we had looked into the 
ugly features of war. 

Not for us the dreamt-of triumphant entry ; morning showed a 
battlefield the condition of which spelt instant and laborious work. 
That réle fell to the cavalry, who had penetrated it from the rear. 
For us the collection and sorting of matcrial, and long-continued 
burial of the dead. Soon the sun blazed forth again and the dis- 
gusting results of battle lay naked around us. The position, filthy 
enough when garrisoned by the living, was doubly disgusting when 
its holes and corners were fouled with bodies. A sickly smell 
haunted it ; we longed to march away, but were forced to roam over 
it and explore it utterly. The confusion and disaster proclaimed on 
every hand reminded me again and again of old battle-pictures I 
was used so ignorantly to dismiss as untrue to life. The wrack and 
wreckage of various battlefields in France must in the majority of 
objects displayed resemble one another, but here was much of the 
strange and the picturesque. The dirt and dismay of it made us 
hate it all, but the disclosure of a position so long dwelt upon in 
imagination drew us on to gobble it up with the eyes. The huge 
cauldrons of porridge, the routed garrison’s untasted breakfast of 
yesterday, had now gone sour and waited quick burial. There were 
quantities of copper bowls or flat basins, used by the Turks for I 
know not what purpose, possibly to draw their food in. Their 
picks and shovels were of a very primitive kind, not much better 
than those used by the natives, and if what we collected were the 
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only tools they had—and the haste of their departure warrants it— 
it is small wonder that they were unable to complete the defences 
before our arrival. Their rifles were of German manufacture, with 
the usual bayonet of excellent workmanship, but we found amongst 
them several that were very antiquated. I was struck by the poverty 
of their transport equipment and the light and flimsy construction 
of the waggons in which they carry ammunition ; several of which 
they abandoned on various stages of breakdown on the road to 
Beersheba. Their trench system was elaborate, but they had no 
adequate cover against a thorough bombardment; had they 
secured this our losses would have been very heavy. 

We stayed in this position until the morning of November 3, 
detesting it more each day of our sojourn. No measures taken 
to cleanse the place could be of much avail, and it smelt like 
a shambles. A hot sun beat down upon the whiteness by day, 
and after the first morning a dust storm rose which blotted out 
everything and continued with more or less violence for four days, 
seriously hampering the general scheme of operations. Yet in 
spite of it, early on the morning of November 3, we moved 
from the hated place and marched to a barrer slope among the 
low hills south of Beersheba. The ground was strewn with the 
remnants of a camp. the flight of troops was everywhere in evidence. 
From this place, in the afternoon, we received orders to march to a 
point beyond Beersheba. We entered it with considerable interest, 
but there was practically nothing to see. Beersheba lingers faintly 
in my memory as a plaee of broken mud ruius, dirty, desolate, 
and malodorous. Everyone was scornful, tired, and disappointed. 
We fell in again and tramped on. On our right was a large dust- 
heap, perhaps a pile of offal covering the ruins of an abode. On 
the top of it a cur stood with his snout in the air howling dismally. 
He was the very picture of wretchedness and utter abandonment. 
His master, if ever he had one, had left him behind. There he 
stood yowling, thoroughly miserable. Picture him well, for this 
narrative ends with the dog. We passed through and out along a 
road—the episode of the Beersheba defences was over. Where we 
slept that night, what lay in wait for us the night after, is the be- 
ginning of a tale that ends at Sheria. The dog on the dust-heap, 
did he but know it, was closing down a footnote to history. He 
uttered the immemorial lamentations of the fallen. 





SOME REMINISCENCES. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD EVERSLEY: 
I. Lorp Byron Aanp Dr. MILLINGEN. 


From an early period of my life, as a result, in great part, of two 
visits to Greece in 1855 and 1857, I was an ardent Philhellene. 
My enthusiasm for the cause had also, in part, been aroused by the 
many noble passages in Lord Byron’s poems, than which he never 
wrote anything more beautiful, invoking the past greatness of 
Greece and inciting its people to efforts for freedom from Turkish 
oppression. In my younger days Byron was still much read. 

In 1878, after the failure of the Congress of Berlin, when settling 
the affairs of the Balkans, to effect anything for Greece beyond a 
mild recommendation to the Turkish Government, I became an 
active member and treasurer of a Greek Committee in London 
under the presidency of Lord Rosebery. Its object was to promote 
the claims of Greece for the inclusion in its territory of the pro- 
vinces of Epirus, Thessaly, and the island of Crete inhabited by 
Greeks and still under Turkish yoke. Our challenge was taken up 
by the Philo-Turks of those days, and in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century Review, one of the ablest of them, Mr. Hanbury, later 
Postmaster-General in Mr. Balfour’s Government, espoused the 
cause of the Turks and denied that the Greeks had any claim for 
sympathy. As regards Lord Byron, Mr. Hanbury said it was an 
exploded delusion that the poet had any real enthusiasm, or even 
sympathy, for the cause of Greece. He had nothing but contempt 
for its people. He embarked in their cause only because he was 
weary of the life he was leading. Mr. Hanbury quoted, as autho- 
tity for his contention, a book written by Dr. Millingen, who, 
he said, was the medical attendant of Byron and constant com- 
panion and confidant of the poet during his last days in Greece. 
On referring to Dr. Millingen’s well-known book, published in 1831, 
a few years after the death of Byron, I found full authority for 
Mr. Hanbury’s assertions, if the author was worthy of credit. 

Millingen says, that, when a young man, he was sent out to 
Greece in 1823 by the Greek Committee in London with a letter 
of introduction to Lord Byron from the secretary, Mr. Bowring, 
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that he arrived at Agostoli, the port of the island of Cephalonia, 
early in November, and that he there met Lord Byron, who, after 
a short conversation, invited him to come on a visit to Metaxata, a 
village four and a half miles distant, where the poet was residing, 
with Count Gamba his secretary and Dr. Bruno his physician, 
in a very small house with only four rooms. Millingen says 
that he went there the next day. He states that, on the day of 
his arrival there, Lord Byron invited him to take a long ride, and 
it was in the course of this ride the conversation took place as 
reported by Dr. Millingen on which Mr. Hanbury relied. Lord 
Byron is alleged to have said ‘that he regarded the Greeks as 
the most depraved and degraded people under the sun, uniting to 
their original vices both those of their oppressors and those of 
slaves.’ 

When Millingen expressed his astonishment that having so 
unfavourable an opinion of the Greeks he should have determined 
to leave the comforts of peaceful life to devote his time, talents, and 
future, nay, his very existence, for their sake, he replied, after a 
long pause, ‘ Heartily weary of the monotonous life I had led in 
Italy for several years, sickened of pleasure, more tired of scrib- 
bling than the public perhaps is of reading my lucubrations, I felt 
the urgent necessity of giving a complete new direction to the course 
of my ideas; and the active, dangerous, yet glorious scenes of 
the military career struck and became congenial to my fancy. I 
came to Greece, but so far from meditating to join the Greeks I 
was on the point of sailing for Spain, when information reached me 
of the overthrow of the Liberals and the desperate state of things 
in that country. I perceived it was too late to join Sir R. Wilson, 
and then it was, in the unmanageable delirium of my military 
fever, that I altered my intention and resolved on steering for Greece. 
Above all, should this new mode of existence fail to afford me the 
satisfaction I anticipate, it will at least present me with the means 
of making a dashing exit from the scenes of this world where the 
part I was playing had become excessively dull.’ 4 

Millingen says that he remained at Metaxata for several days. 
We are led to infer that he was the guest of Lord Byron. He 
gives minute accounts of Byron’s method of life, and his food, of 
addiction to alcohol, of his consequent periods of depression and 
hypochondriasis, of his fears of becoming fat and his consequent 
abstention from animal food. He gives general impressions of 


1 Memoirs in the Affairs of Greece. By Julius Millingen, 1831, p. 6. 
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Byron’s conversations, of the books he read, and many other details 
which seem to indicate a close intimacy. 

Millingen states that on December 8, 1823, he left the island of 
Cephalonia and joined the headquarters of the Greek Army at 
Mesolonghi, in the Morea. He was put at the head of the Greek 
dispensary—not, it would seem, an important position, for his 
salary is said to have been only £12 a year. His duties, however, 
were performed to the satisfaction of his superiors, for in the only 
reference to Millingen in his letters from Mesolonghi, Lord Byron 
says he was a reliable person, in comparison, doubtless, with the 
unreliable Greek officials. 

Lord Byron also arrived at Mesolonghi about a month later, 
in January 1824. It is not stated by Millingen that the intimacy 
between him and Lord Byron, such as was alleged to have existed 
in Cephalonia, was renewed at Mesolonghi, though they met 
occasionally, 

Millingen certainly was not the ordinary medical attendant of 
Byron. Dr. Bruno held that position. But on April 15, 1824, 
when Byron was seriously ill of malarial fever and refused to submit 
himself to be bled on the advice of Dr. Bruno, Millingen was called 
in for consultation, and it was by his urgent advice that Byron 
consented to be bled three times in the course of two days, a 
treatment to which he had the strongest objection, and which I 
believe is now recognised to have been the worst that could be 
adopted, and which was the immediate cause of the death of the 
poet on April 19. On the previous day, when death was imminent, 
Millingen gives his version of the last words of the poet on the 
subject of Greece. 

‘On the 18th,’ he alleges, ‘ Lord Byron addressed me saying, 
“Your efforts to save me will be in vain. Die I must. I feel it. 
This I do not lament; for to terminate my wearisome existence I 
came to Greece. My wealth, my abilities, I devoted to her cause. 
Well, this is my life for her.”’ 

It will be seen that these last words about Greece reiterate the 
statements alleged to have been made to Millingen in Cephalonia 
that Byron only came to Greece because he was weary of the life 
he was leading in Italy. 

Some time after the death of Byron, Millingen says that he 
was taken prisoner by the Turks after the capture of Navarino 
and was compelled by their general, Ibrahim Pasha, against 
his will and under threats, to give his services as doctor to himself 
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as general of the Turkish Army. In vain he tried to escape. On 
one occasion a British vessel of war came into the bay of Navarino. 
Millingen says that he met the captain of this vessel on shore and 
implored him to afford asylum on his vessel for escape from Turkish 
service, but that the captain bluntly refused. He remained, he 
adds, in this forced service of the Turkish Pasha until released at 
the instance of the British Government. 

The impression left on my mind in 1878, after reading Millingen’s 
narrative, was that of scepticism. This was converted into something 
much stronger when I compared Millingen’s statements with other 
statements made by Byron in his many reported conversations and 
correspondence with others while at Cephalonia and Mesolonghi. 
I arrived at the conviction that the conversations with Lord Byron, 
as reported by Millingen, were not veracious, and that in other 
respects his accounts could not be relied upon. I could not believe 
that Byron made confidences as to his opinion of the Greeks, and 
discrediting his own motives for going to Greece in aid of their 
tause, to a young doctor whom he saw for the first time. There 
was no mention in the numerous letters of Byron from Cephalonia 
or in Count Gamba’s book on Lord Byron’s last journey to Greece 
to indicate that Millingen was Byron’s guest at Metaxata, or ever 
had any intimate relations with him there. 

The only mention made by Lord Byron of Dr. Millingen in his 
letters from Cephalonia is in one to Mr. Bowring, the Secretary of 
the Greek Committee in London, dated December 7, in which he 
forwards a letter from Millingen from Mesolonghi, asking for an 
increase of pay to himself and another doctor. Lord Byron, in 
forwarding this application, adds in a note, ‘ All these penniless 
officers had better have stayed at home.’ ? 

From the date of this letter it appears that Millingen must have 
gone to Mesolonghi many days earlier than the date he gives in 
his book. In any case, it seems very strange that neither in this 
nor in a letter dated November 16, to the Secretary of the Greek 
Committee, does Lord Byron mention the fact that Millingen had 
been staying with him at Metaxata. 

The story of the long conversation with the poet in the course 
of}a ride at Metaxata seems to me to be incredible. 

It is true that in some of his conversations reported of Byron 
in going to Greece, he said that he was weary of his life in Italy, 
and was eager for the excitement of military adventure ; but in 

1 See Lord Byron’s Works and Letters, by Mr. Prothero, vol. vi. p. 281. 
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all cases, save that given by Millingen, these were secondary motives 
for his going to Greece, and the main motive was clearly stated to 
be enthusiasm for the cause of Greece, and the hope to aid it in 
obtaining freedom from the Turkish rule. 

It is also true that Lord Byron, like most of the other Phil- 
hellenes who went out to Greece at this time, was disillusioned 
by much that he saw of the Greek officials and officers with 
whom he came in contact, and in many letters and conversations 
with others he expressed disappointment at their intrigues and 
corruption, but he always made reservations. He distinguished 
between the peasantry and the townspeople, and he expressed 
confident hopes that they would prove worthy of liberty. 

Count Gamba, who was his secretary, has reported many con- 
versations with Lord Byron to this effect. In one of them the 
poet is reported to have said : 


‘*T am not herein search of adventures, but to assist in the 
regeneration of a nation whose very debasement makes it more 
honourable to be their friend. I cannot caiculate to what a height 
Greece may rise. Hitherto it has been a subject for hymns of en- 
thusiasts, but now it will draw the attention of the politician. This 
campaign will lay the foundation of Grecian independence ; and 
then a glowing field for improvement will naturally be opened be- 
fore us. At present there is but little difference in many respects 
between Greeks and Turks ; nor could there be ; but the latter must, 
in the common course of events, decline in power, and the former 
must inevitably become better in every sense of the word!” 

‘This is the substance of what Lord Byron said to me on this 
day’s ride, and he frequently repeated the same remarks. ’ 1 


As regards Dr. Millingen’s statement that Lord Byron was a 
drunkard and that every night he drank to excess, there is abso- 
lutely no other authority to this effect. Edward Trelawney, his 
intimate friend, states that the poet was very abstemious at this 
period of his life both in food and drink. He also states that when 
Lord Byron was in his last illness Mr.Parry urged him to take brandy, 
but that the poet absolutely refused. 

Equally incredible is Millingen’s version of Byron’s last words 
about Greece when compared with those reported at the same time 
and on the same subject by Count Gamba. 

The accounts which Millingen gives of Lord Byron are of a 
very unfavourable, if not spiteful, character, and not such as would 


1 Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece. By Count Gamba, 1825. 
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be expected of one who had been hospitably entertained as a guest 
for several days. 

The doctor’s story of his having been pressed into the service 
of the Turks after being taken prisoner and against his will, and of 
the refusal of a British officer in command of a vessel of war 
to give him an opportunity for escape seemed to me to be equally 
incredible. 

I determined to do my best to disprove Millingen’s statements 
in an answer to Mr. Hanbury. It was not an easy matter to dis- 
prove a conversation between two men to the discredit of one of 
them who was no longer alive when it was made public, and at which 
no other person was present. The only method available was to 
prove that Millingen was a wholly unreliable person, whose state- 
ments, apart from their inherent improbability, could not be accepted 
as veracious. With this view I proposed to make a search in the 
Library of the British Museum on the chance of finding some account 
there of Millingen’s subsequent career. On my way to the Museum 
from my Club in Pall Mall, by a singular coincidence I happened 
uponexactly what I wanted to prove, that Millingen was unveracious. 
I met in the street Mr. Gennadius, then chargé d’ affaires of the Greek 
Legation, and now Greek Minister in London. I told him of my 
errand, and asked whether he knew anything of Dr. Millingen. 

‘It is most strange,’ was his reply, ‘that you should put the 
question to me, for I am the possessor of one of the very few exist- 
ing copies of a book which will answer it. There happened to 
Millingen, what never probably happened to any other man, that 
his own son wrote and published a book, the main purpose of which 
was to prove that his father was not only a liar but something worse, 
a renegade and a scoundrel. You will not find a copy of the book 
in the British Museum. I will save you the trouble of going there.’ 

Mr. Gennadius kindly lent me his copy of the unique volume ? 
written and published by Major Millingen for the purpose of proving 
to the world the misdeeds of his father, Dr. Millingen. The 
major says that he was compelled to this course in order to vindicate 
the honour and reputation of his mother, who had been divorced 
under circumstances of the greatest cruelty, and whose character 
was most unjustly aspersed by her former husband. 

The story of Dr. Millingen as told by the son is briefly as follows. 


1 Sin and its Victims. By Major Frederick Millingen. Clayton & Co., 
London. Mr. Gennadius tells me that a paraphrase of this book was published in 
Berlin, and an Italian edition at Venice in 1882. 
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Dr. Millingen, who was of Dutch descent, was born in 1800, and was 
educated at Edinburgh and obtained a degree in medicine at the 
University there. At the age of twenty-three, being without em- 
ployment, he was tempted to go out to Greece to serve as doctor 
in the insurgent army there, not, as the major affirms, from any en- 
thusiasm for the Greek cause, but simply for the pay which was 
offered by the Greek Committee in London. 

Major Millingen throws discredit on all the statements made 
by his father as to intimacy and conversations with Lord Byron 
at Metaxata. He says that his father was called in for the first 
time for consultation with Dr. Bruno in Lord Byron’s last illness, 
For this service he succeeded in extorting, from the executors of 
Lord Byron, the sum of 200 guineas, which Dr. Bruno described 
as downright robbery. 

About a year after the death of Lord Byron and the capture 
by the Turks of the city of Navarino, Dr. Millingen was taken 
prisoner by the Turks, and Major Millingen says that he then 
voluntarily took service under Ibrahim Pasha as his personal 
doctor, at a much higher rate of pay than he had received from 
the Greeks. The major says that the story of his father being 
compelled to do so was untrue, and it was also untrue that he tried 
to escape but was refused asylum on board a British vessel of war. 
He remained in the service of Ibrahim Pasha for two years till nearly 
the end of the war, when he went to Smyrna, and then after a 
short time to Constantinople, where he settled in the hope of 
obtaining professional employment. 

It is said that he found difficulty in obtaining employment from 
the Greeks and other Levantines there in consequence of the stories 
of his having deserted from the Greek Army. His only hope of 
employment was from the Turks. In this view the major says that 
his father wrote the book on Lord Byron and Greece, with the 
object of discrediting the cause of Greece and the motives of Lord 
Byron in going there. He received the expected reward for his 
book, and in 1832 was appointed physician to the Sultan’s harem, 
a very lucrative post. In 1833 he married a young French 
lady of sixteen years of age. The marriage was not a happy one, 
owing, the major says, mainly to the extreme avarice of the doctor, 
who would not make an allowance to his wife out of his large income 
to live decently. There were constant quarrels, often resulting in 
physical force on the part of the doctor. 

After five years of this life, the doctor determined to get rid 
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of his wife. He induced her to go on a visit with her two sons 
to his mother, who was living at Rome. In her absence, he 
instituted proceedings against her for divorce before the Consular 
Court of Greece. He trumped up a charge against her of immoral 
conduct when at Rome. She was not even aware of the proceedings 
that were taken, and had no opportunity of defending herself. By 
the free use of money he succeeded in obtaining a decree against 
her. The divorce was clearly illegal, as the court had no juris- 
diction. For a time he made her a small allowance, and she made 
her way to Paris with the intention of going to London, to appeal 
against her husband. At Paris she was informed by Dr. Millingen’s 
agent that the allowance would be withdrawn if she did not recognise 
the validity of the divorce. She refused to do this, and was left 
in abject poverty with her children. She appealed to the Turkish 
ambassador at Paris for assistance. The ambassador felt great 
compassion for her, and supplied her with means of subsistence 
and with money to return to Constantinople. 

The acquaintance with the ambassador (Kivrili Pasha), thus 
commenced, speedily developed into more intimate relations and re- 
sulted in an offer of marriage, which was accepted by the lady, who 
became the wife of the ambassador after the Turkish fashion, and her 
two children were adopted by him. In the meantime Dr. Millingen 
had married a second time, the wealthy widow of a Greek butcher. 
He is said to have intrigued at the Sultan’s Court against Kivrili 
Pasha, and on the return of the Ambassador and his wife to 
Constantinople, a desperate feud arose between the two families 
of Millingen and Kivrili, which went on for years. Dr. Millingen 
spread about reports of the immorality of his former wife. 

The persecution went on for years. The elder of her two sons, 
who had been adopted by the Pasha, obtained eventually a com- 
mission in the Turkish Army, and rose to the rank of major, and 
in 1870 wrote the book referred to, for the purpose of vindicating 
the honour of his mother against the aspersions of Dr. Millingen. 

After reading Major Millingen’s book in 1878, 1 proposed to 
write a full account of the strange story of the Millingens ina reply 
to Mr. Hanbury’s article, but I deferred doing so in the hope of 
obtaining further corroboration of Major Millingen’s statements, 
especially as regards his father’s desertion of the Greeks. In the 
meantime I contented myself with a brief reference to the subject 
in an address which I delivered on the Greek question in South 
London, and in which, in answer to Mr. Hanbury, I maintained 
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that Dr. Millingen, on the authority of his own son, was wholly 
unworthy of credit. 

The only further information I was able to obtain at the time 
was that Dr. Millingen had got rid of his second wife in the same 
manner as he had done in the case of his first, and had married 
a third time, and that he was no longer living. The subject then 
dropped from my memory for some years. 

In 1890, however, when I was again in Constantinople, I took 
occasion to cross the Bosphorus and revisit the British cemetery 
at Scutari, recollecting the magnificent panoramic view from it of 
the Bosphorus, the Golden Horn, and the great city with its palaces, 
mosques, and minarets. On entering the cemetery, almost the first 
thing that I noticed was a monument erected to the memory of 
Dr. Millingen, from which it appeared that he was still alive in 
1878 when I had publicly represented him as being totally unworthy 
of credit, on the authority of his son. He passed away from the 
world soon after. There was a very eulogistic epitaph on the 
monument recording the fact that Millingen had served as Court 
Physician under five Sultans. At the end of it were the words 
‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ (‘ Let us hope not,’ said an 
austere clerical friend to whom I read the story.) 

But the epitaph suggested to me that Dr. Millingen might have 
mended his ways in later life, or that the son may possibly have 
been less veracious than himself. I might well have made in- 
quiries at Constantinople as to the comparative reputation of the 
two Millingens, but this did not occur to me at the time, and the 
subject again passed out of my mind for many years. 

Itis my experience of life, however, that, if one lives long enough, 
clues turn up eventually in explanation of unsolved problems 
in a most unexpected way,.and dovetail into long past events 
in a most remarkable manner. So it was in the question of 
Dr. Millingen’s veracity. Twenty years passed before anything 
came to light. 

In 1910 there turned up confirmation of Major Millingen’s 
story of the desertion by his father of the Greek cause, which has 
so important a bearing on his veracity. In that year was published 
a volume of letters of Edward Trelawney,! who, as we all know, 
was a close friend of Lord Byron, and was his companion in going 
to Greece. I did not come across this volume till 1915, but on 
turning over its leaves I found a long letter devoted to an indict- 


1 Correspondence of Edward Trelawney, edited by Mr. Buxton Forman, 1910. 
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ment of Dr. Millingen, alleging that he was a renegade, liar, and 
scoundrel. 

Trelawney was not at Mesolonghi when the poet died, but 
he arrived there from Athens three days later, and made all the 
arrangements for the removal of Byron’s remains to England. He 
remained in Greece mainly at the headquarters of the Greek Army 
till 1828. He must have known all about Dr. Millingen. The 
doctor in his book referred to, published in 1831, made some dis- 
paraging remarks on Trelawney, who, after reading the book, wrote 
a most scathing attack on the doctor in a long letter from Italy, 
dated 1832, addressed to the London Literary Gazette. 

In the course of this letter Trelawney gave a full account of 
the desertion by Dr. Millingen of the Greeks, and the transfer of 
his services tothe Turks. He says that, in 1825, he and an American 
doctor were sent by the Greek general to Navarino in medical 
charge of its garrison of 3000 Greek soldiers. There they were 
besieged by the Egyptian Army under Ibrahim Pasha. After a 
gallant defence Navarino was captured. Ibrahim Pasha, Trelawney 
says, treated the captured Greeks with unwonted clemency. He 
offered to leave all of them in possession of their money and other 
effects, provided they would take service under the Turks. Not 
a single one of the 3000 Greeks accepted these terms. They were 
led away as prisoners of war. The two doctors, says Trelawney, 
were then brought before Ibrahim Pasha. They pleaded that, 
as medical men, they ought not to be treated as prisoners of war. 
In that case, said the Pasha, there was no reason why they should 
not enter the Turkish service, as he would pay them better. 
The American doctor indignantly rejected this offer, but Millingen, 
after some discussion as to terms, agreed, and voluntarily took 
service under Ibrahim as his medical attendant. Later, on two 
occasions, British naval officers endeavoured to induce Millingen 
to abandon the Turkish service, and offered him the use of their 
ships for this purpose, but the Turks paid him well and he remained 
with them. 


‘Of the 3000 prisoners taken at Navarino’ [says Trelawney] 
‘one man alone was base enough to abandon the cause on which 
he was employed and for which he received pay, and even to be a 
deserter to the enemy, and that was Millingen, a self-styled English- 
man. His name was never mentioned in Greece afterwards with- 
out universal execration. Let him disprove this or remain for ever 
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under the stigma of a branded liar. .. . The renegade Millingen 
settled ultimately at Constantinople under a firman from the Turks.’2 


Later, and shortly before writing this narrative in 1918, it 
occurred to me for the first time to write to a distinguished friend 
who had resided for upwards of forty years at Constantinople, 
Sir Edwin Pears, the President of the European Bar there, and 
the author of most valuable historical works on Turkey, and to 
ask him whether he could throw any light on the Millingen family 
and the comparative credibility of the father and son. 

Sir Edwin Pears, who was in England on account of the war, 
and in whose testimony and judgment every one must have im- 
plicit confidence, in his reply dealt specially with Major Millingen’s 
book, of which he possessed a copy. 

In the course of his letter he said : 


‘Major Millingen’s defence of his mother against the old re- 
probate, his father, was quite justified, for all the circumstances 
leading up to the so-called divorce were revolting. Not only did 
the doctor endeavour to blacken the character of his former wife 
but he intrigued against her second husband, Kivrili Pasha, 
at the Sultan’s palace. . . . I have no doubt that the major was 
fully justified in denouncing his father as a scoundrel and a liar. 
He was nothing more than a renegade, who had sold himself to 
the Turks after deserting the Greeks. From all that I ever heard 
the old man must have been a blackguard. There was indeed a 
certain amount of glamour about “old Doctor Millingen ” who 
attended Lord Byron on his deathbed, but I discounted this, and 
could never regard him as anything but a renegade scoundrel.’, 


In a later letter Sir Edwin, after reading my narrative and 
expressing concurrence in it, wrote saying that he wished me to add 
that Dr. Millingen married a third time a lady belonging to a well- 
known family in the Levant, who was herself much respected and 
esteemed. Of the doctor’s sons, one became distinguished as a 
Professor of History at Robert College on the Bosphorus, and the 
author of many historical works on Constantinople. Sir Edwin 
added that on one occasion, when this gentleman was calling at 
his house inConstantinople, conversation turned on Major Millingen’s 
book about their father, which was lying on Sir Edwin’s table. 
The professor, while saying that it contained some inaccuracies, 
admitted that it was substantially true. Professor Millingen died 
two years ago. 

1 Letters of Edward Trelawney, 1910, pp. 154-159. 
VOL, XLV.—NO, 269, N.S. 31 
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The chain of proof is thus complete ; it is not likely that any 
addition will be made to it. The statements of Trelawney and 
Sir Edwin Pears, made after so many years, substantiate in the 
main the charges made by Major Millingen against his father. 
They confirm the conclusion which I arrived at forty years ago, 
after reading Dr. Millingen’s book about Lord Byron and Greece, 
that it was wholly unreliable, and that the alleged conversations 
with the poet were invented or distorted with the motive of dis- 
crediting the Greeks whom he had deserted, and for currying 
favour with the Turks. 

I may add that Mr. Gennadius, who is much better versed 
than myself in the literature about Lord Byron in Greece, has 
expressed his entire concurrence in this narrative. 


[NotE.—These chapters of reminiscence by Lord Eversley, 
a series of which it is the privilege of the CornHILL to print, are 
not presented in biographical order, but as they have recurred 
to memory from time to time.—Ep. ‘ CoRNHILL.’] 





‘JOSS.’ 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


THERE had been a distressing accident in the afternoon and the 
shadow of it brooded deep over the ward-room that evening. It was 
one of those swift little sea tragedies which cut into the even course 
of Grand Fleet life every now and then as the beam of a suddenly 
opened and closed searchlight slashes the darkness of a winter 
night. This was what had happened. A score or more of officers 
from the ward-room and gun-room had gone away in the cutter 
shortly after Sunday luncheon, with the intention of landing on the 
beach and enjoying a camp-fire picnic. A quarter of an hour earlier 
three other officers had shoved off in the skiff to take advantage 
of the fresh north-west breeze, which had blown up since noon, for 
a few hours of sailing. Half-way into the cliff-begirt cove, which was 
the destination of the picnic party, the cutter overtook and passed 
the skiff. The smaller boat, blanketed by the greater spread of 
canvas of the larger, wallowed for a few moments with flapping 
sail in the trough of the sea, and as the cutter shot by some one of 
its mob of passengers picked up the battleship’s mascot—a little 
Aberdeen terrier named ‘ Patsy ’"—and tossed him over the gunwale 
of the bobbing skiff. By the time the latter caught the wind again 
and gathered way, the cutter was a hundred yards ahead, so that 
the restoration of ‘ Patsy ’ was quite out of the question. Each 
boat stood away on its course—the cutter on an easy reach for the 
beach, the skiff, close-hauled, beating out toward the entrance. 
Apparently all that had happened was that a terrier had been tossed 
from one boat to the other, but that soss—the careless act of an 
impulsive boy—was really a juggle of ‘ Joss.’ 

We landed from the cutter in the cove, made tea and fried 
plovers’ eggs over a driftwood fire. and sailed back to the ship in 
the early twilight. The skiff had not yet returned, but just before 
we sat down to Sunday supper a signal was received, saying that it 
had been upset in a squall out near one of the protecting booms, 
and that the officers sailing it had been picked up and were returning 
to the ship in a drifter. They were in a good deal of a shiver from 
their half-hour’s immersion when they came aboard, but otherwise 
none the worse for the experience. Hot baths and supper put 


1 Copyright in U.S.A., 1918, by Lewis R. Freeman. 
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them quite to rights, and presently they drifted in to the ward- 
room and pulled up by the fire. Not till then did it occur to any- 
one to inquire how ‘ Patsy ’ had stood his ducking. 

‘ Poor “ Patsy ” didn’t come back,’ said a young sub. of Marines, 
who was one of the survivors. “Itried to keep him on my back for 
a while, so as to keep his nose clear of the “ lap ” ; but it was no use. 
He seemed to know his number was up, and wouldn’t waggle a 
paw to save himself. He sank some minutes before the drifter 
reached, though ordinarily an Aberdeen would be quite cushy 
swimming for twice the time he kept up. It was just sheer “ Joss,” 
that was all. His was waiting for him out there by the boom at 
four-forty this afternoon, though he’d have never been able to 
keep the appointment if the skiff and the cutter hadn’t come to- 
gether so that he could be shifted over. But perhaps that connection 
was also arranged in advance. ‘“ Joss” never seems to have any 
slip-ups in its schedules, whether it’s working for you or against 
you, and whether you’re a man or a dog.’ 

That set them all to talking about ‘ Joss,’ and though every one 
of them who tried to define it in words floundered as helplessly as a 
man does the first time he tries to tell in plain ungesticulative Eng- 
lish what a spiral is, yet the stories they told all illustrated the 
fatalistic doctrine of ‘ You'll get yours when the time comes, 
whatever you may do to avoid it, but not a second before.’ The 
term may be occasionally used in this sense of chance or luck, but 
the British sailor usually employs it where an Oriental would 
say ‘Kismet.’ It contributes greatly to the peace of mind of any 
man who is livig in daily risk of his life to look at things in this way. 
I can well understand, as I heard a young but highly experienced 
officer declare, that ‘a ‘‘ Jossistic ” philosophy of life is the only one 
under which a man can compose himself for regular sleep in a 
sweeper, mine-layer, or any other kind of a craft where you’re play- 
ing cross-tag between kingdom come and high explosives.’ If‘ Joss’ 
has made no appointment for you, you are all right, even if your 
ship blows up or the heavens fall ; but if he has, you'll jump into 
the air or dive into the sea to keep it. And if it is in the air, for 
instance, and the rendezvous is at a higher level than you can jump 
to with the spring in your legs, ‘ Joss ’ will still provide, out of his 
boundless resource, a way to get you there. To what lengths he 
will go in this particular respect is attested by an incident told by 
the ward-room fire that night the while we mourned and moralised 
over the untimely demise of ‘ Patsy.’ It was @ young lieutenant, 
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recently come to us from a mine-sweeper, who spun the yarn, and I 
have since verified the truth of it in every particular. 

‘Speaking of “ Joss,” he said, ‘ reminds me of the way the cards 
were stacked against poor old K——, the skipper of the first 
mine-sweeper I wasin. She was one of the new sloops, built especi- 
ally for the job, and about as near mine-proof as a ship of that kind 
can be. K—— used to say that he reckoned he was as safe in her 
as he was at home in bed. Her bows were so strong, he maintained, 
that no mine could tear up through them and deluge the bridge 
with wreckage, as had happened with so many of the old sweepers. 
“ All the shock can do will be to toss me into the air,” he said, “ just 
as it did with P-—— of the Skipflop the other day. What did for 
him was coming down on the fo’e’sle after he had been tossed in the 
air by the force of the explosion, but now that we have these nets 
rigged fore and aft to catch us before we strike anything hard, I 
can’t see that we’re running much more risk than the lady in pink 
tights when she loses her grip on the flying trapeze at the top of the 
cireus-tent. If we come down on the ship, it will mean only a bit of a 
jig-a-jig in the net ; if we miss the ship a hard slap from the water 
is the worst to be feared. Take my word for it, these sloops make 
mine-sweeping as soft and fragrant a job as hay-making. They rob 
it of all its thrill and romance. It’s no longer a young man’s job. 
We'll have to go back to the destroyers again for excitement.’ 

‘By and large, K———’s contentions were fairly sound, that 
is, so far as mine-sweeping sloops themselves were concerned. But 
in his own individual case, what he failed to reckon with (because 
it’s a thing that can’t be reckoned with anyhow) was “ Joss.” It 
was about our second or third time out of harbour that he expressed 
himself on the subject in more or less the words I have quoted, and I 
remember distinctly that it was the very next run afver that “ Joss ” 
steppedin. I was aft at the time, and below, so that the shock of the 
exploding mine into which the good little old Rakem had poked her 
nose was the first intimation I had that anything was wrong. I was 
thrown against the side of my cabin with an awful bang, for the jar 
seemed many times sharper than I had felt in either of two smaller 
sweepers in which I had been mined. This, I have since made out, 
was because the new sloop, being more rigid, communicated the 
shock, where a lighter built vessel absorbed it in collapsing. How- 
ever, what happened to me was only a side-show ; the main per- 
formance was staged fur’rard. 

“These things had happened just about as K——- had fore- 
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casted that they would—just about, but not quite. The mine 
bumped the ship on her starboard bow, a bit abaft the hawse-pipe, 
right where she was most heavily reinforced against just such a con- 
tingency. Where the explosion would have torn right up through 
the fo’c’sle of a lighter-built ship, the triple bows of the Rakem 
resisted the shock, which, however, lifted her nose out of the water 
and stood her up on her tail, so to speak, as a sharply reined horse is 
thrown back on its haunches. Shockingly buckled and twisted, she 
was nowhere holed, either above or below water, and, just as K——- 
had maintained, no wreckage was thrown upon the bridge. Just 
as he had anticipated, too, he himself was thrown clean into the 
air and deposited lightly in one of the nets that had been spread for 
that purpose. He only went up fiftee1. or twenty feet, so the quarter- 
master (who managed to stick to his wheel through it all) told me, 
turned over slowly once or twice, and came down to the net so 
gently that it hardly “‘ bobbed ” under his weight. The Rakem was 
steaming slowly on an even keel when I reached the wrecked fo’e’sle, 
and her skipper was clambering across the net. He fell back, and 
began over again. He appeared quite unhurt and, catching what 
I thought was a sort of sheepish grin playing round his mouth, | 
started to say something to some one about the Old Man’s “ squirrel- 
on-the-wheel ” performance. Just in time, I saw that his legs were 
dragging limply behind the trunk he was pulling up the side of the 
net by dint of clawing with his hands, and that what I had taken 
for a grin was his lips drawn back over set teeth. We lifted him out 
as carefully as we could and laid him on the deck. He was still 
conscious, but went into a swoon from which he never came out, 
just after he had managed to tell me that he had not bumped 
against anything, either going up or coming down, but that some- 
thing small and hard had plugged him while he was in the air. “ It’s 
right here,” he said, in a failing voice, laying a weak hand ou his 
abdomen, just above the waist-line, and I noticed for the first time 
that there was a ragged hole through his monkey-jacket, where it 
lapped over between the buttons. He was dead before they could 
carry him below, and it was not until after we had returned to port-- 
slowly but under our own steam—that we learned, as the result of a 
post-mortem, that the head of a rivet had pierced his body at about 
the diaphragm and rested against his spinal column. For sheer 
“ Joss” could you beat it? Poor old K—— and that rivet-head 
had an appointmert to foregather up there in the air, twenty oF 
thirty feet above the bridge of his new mine-sweeper, and because 
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they were neither of them able to get up there on their own, “ Joss ” 
sends that little packet of Hun 'T.N.T. along to provide the necessary 
motive power. If either of them had been the hundredth of a second 
behind or ahead of time, they would have missed the connection. 
But they were there to the dot—‘ Joss ” never slips up on his 
schedules.’ 

‘There was a queer bit of “ Joss” ’ (it was a former light cruiser 
officer who was speaking now) ‘in what happened to a couple of 
Hun prisoners we picked up after sinking their mine-sweeping 
trawlers in the Kattegat last autumn. We had sighted some Hun 
light cruisers, and were rather looking for some of his battle cruisers 
to come ramping up over the horizon ; so we had simply put down 
the trawlers by gu.-fire and picked up what we could of their crews 
by circling round where we knew the water was free from mines. No, 
you may be sure we didn’t slow down and launch a boat, and a lucky 
thing it was for us that we didn’t. We simply zigzagged along at 
full speed and threw out a line whenever a head appeared above 
the water. 

‘We had fished up a couple of Fritzes in this way, and were just 
bearing down to cast again where some arms could be seen gesti- 
culating above a patch of wreckage, when a periscope broke water 
but a couple of hundred yards away on our port bow. Of course 
we were standing by for just that sort of a thing, and within a few 
seconds every gun that would bear was cracking away merrily, 
while at the same time course was altered, with the double purpose 
of reducing the size of the target we offered to a torpedo and taking 
a chance ataram. We were never quite sure whether it was faulty 
aim or the quick alteration of our course which caused that torpedo 
to miss its mark. Probably it was something of both. The peri- 
scope ducked down the instart the firing commenced. It had 
been up long enough, however, to give the eye at the other end of 
it a sight, and the torpedo whose wake appeared a second or iwo 
later would certainly have nosed home if we had continued to 
present a broadside to it. Even as it was (there had not been time 
to turn head-on to it) it looked to me from the bridge as if it couldn’t 
possibly find room to get by our swinging stern, and I recall espe- 
cially wondering whether or not its exploding aft would detonate 
the depth charges. 

‘Something of the same thought must have been in the mind of 
the two Hun prisoners, who, in the busy moments following the ap- 
pearance of the periscope, had been left at large on the quarterdeck, 
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to which they had been hauled up out of the water. Their nerves had 
doubtless been a good deal shaken by the sinking of their trawlers 
and their souse in the cold water, and, on top of that, as I learned 
later, one of them had narrowly missed decapitation through poking 
his head up almost in front of the muzzle of the after six-inch gun 
just as it fired its first shot at the periscope. So it may have been 
sheer funk that was responsible for what they did ; or, again, it may 
have been a cool piece of Teutonic calculation to avoid the explosion 
of a torpedo which appeared to be heading for their part of the ship, 
It doesn’t matter much which it was, for “ Joss” was behind the 
thing in either event. 

‘ With a wild yelp of terror the two Huns went head first over the 
starboard quarter, while, almost at the same instant, the torpedo, 
missing the rudder by no more than a few feet, nipped under the port 
quarter and continued to run its course. It is probable that the Huns, 
tossed in the boiling wake, were, for the fraction of a second, kicking 
the screw-churned water, right above the speeding mouldie. On 
round we swung, and the men standing by the depth charges had a 
clear view of the two fugitives, swimming stoutly in the foaming 
welter astern. Neither had disappeared from sight for more than the 
briefest instant, and the fact that they were both seen striking out 
toward the smoother water in the embrace of the wake proves 
beyond a doubt that neither of them was injured by being sucked 
against one of the propellers immediately after jumping overboard. 
« Joss” saw to that ; he had made another appointment for them 
and wasn’t going to let anything interfere with it. 

‘ As navigator, I was on the bridge with the captain, and such a 
view as 1 had of the show was from there. I headed the ship for 
where, from its course as indicated by the periscope, I judged the 
U-boat to be, and when it became evident that she was going to 
pass on without striking anything, the captain gave the order to let 
go the depth charges. Three or four seconds later came a quick 
double jar, as though the ship was bumping across a jagged rock, 
and at the same instant I saw fluttering streaks shoot by in the water 
on both sides of the ship. Then came a sort of spurting ‘“ boom- 
boom ” as the low, rounded geysers of the up-thrown water broke 
through the wake astern. 

‘Ordering the helm hard-a-starboard, I turned her as sharp 
as possible and headed back over where the depth charges had been 
exploaed. Nowhere was there anything to indicate that the U-bvat 
had been in the least damaged, but half « cable’s length farther on we 
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almost ran down two bodies that were floating high and buoyantly, 
in that unmistakable way bodies have of floating when the life has 
been shocked out of them by the impact of high explosive. From 
the limp way they flopped in our bow-wave, the captain said it 
looked as though every bone in both of them had been shattered. 

‘The funny thing about it was that another Hun we threw 
a line to and pulled aboard as we drove through the wreckage 
of one of the sunk trawlers, only a little more distant from where 
the depth charges had gone off, said that he suffered no discomfort 
aé all from the shock. It would seem that the force of the 
explosives in a depth charge is exerted unevenly, probably 
“ starring ” out in spurts, somewhat after the fashion of dynamite 
detonated in the air. ‘ Joss,” of course, knew all about this, and 
saw to putting those two Huns overboard at just the right time to 
connect with the “shiver ” that was foreordained for them.’ 

It was about this juncture that I asked if ‘ Joss ’ always operated 
to ‘get ’a man, and never to save him. There was some argument 
over the point, but the consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
it worked both ways without fear or favour, but because you knew 
it when you were ‘got,’ and didn’t always lnow it when you 
had had a close call, you rather got the impression that ‘ Joss’ 
was stacking the cards against you. Asan example of good ‘ Joss ’ 
they sent to the gun-room for a midshipman who they said had 
missed being blown up with the Vanguard a year previously though 
having gone over to a concert in another battleship of the squadron. 
It wasn’t a long story the lad had to tell. ‘The X—— was 
having a concert in the Gourko that night, and I went over 
on the invitation of a chap of my term in the gun-room. Before 
the show was over we heard the sound of a big explosion, followed 
by the rattle of stuff fallmg on the deck overhead. When I got 
outside there was nothing but a lot of wreckage, with a spreading 
column of smoke rising from it, marking the spot where the Vanguard 
had been moored. As no one was ever picked up from her, I have 
always reckoned that going to that concert saved my life, and so, 
from that day to this, I have-never missed going to every Grand 
Fleet show that I could contrive a way to get to. And the 
funny part of it is,’ he concluded, ‘that all the other midshipmen 
in the gun-room are so impressed by my experience that they are 
always inventing all sorts of excuses and pretexts to go with me.’ 

It was an K.N.R. lieutenant who turned the current of re- 
miniscence back to bad ‘ Joss.’ ‘ About the hardest piece of luck 
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I ever heard of,’ he said, ‘ was that which befell a chap we picked 
up out of the water one day when I was in the old Xenophon, a 
converted merchantman. He was an old China merchants’ skipper, 
and, twenty-four hours before we fished him out of the drink, had 
been carrying on with an armed yacht on patrol duty. Then he 
was torpedoed by a U-boat, whose captain amused himself 
with gun-practice on the boats to which the crew had taken after 
the yachs went down. All of these were ultimately destroyed, 
and a sloop which was trying to pick up the survivors—less than a 
dozen in number—was so badly damaged that she was unable to 
ride out a heavy storm which blew up that night. With her boats 
smashed and unseaworthy from gun-fire, all hands had to do the 
best they could with a couple of rafts and a Carley float. The 
only one from the yacht who had any life in his body when the 
Xenophon hove in sight at daybreak was the skipper I have 
mentioned. We also saved six or eight of the sloop’s crew, but all 
of them, by an unlucky chance, were in the only boat that was 
lost when the old Xenophon was herself torpedoed forty-eight hours 
later. Only a few of our own crew were lost, but the skipper in 
question was the only survivor of both the armed yacht and the 
sloop. 

“We knew him for a “ Jonah” by that time, and I have to 
confess that I was actually relieved when I learned that he was a 
passenger in the second of the two destroyers which picked us up, 
and notin the one that I wasin. We were saying amongst ourselves 
—partly in jest but more in earnest—that something was due to 
happen to her just as it did to the rest of the ships he had been 
in. But it didu’t, and only because “ Joss” had something else 
in pickle for him. None the worse for all he had been through, he 
was sent after landing to his home in Newcastle for a fortnight’s 
leave with his family. The day after his arrival he walked in front 
of a tram-car and was killed outright. Some “ Joss” that, I’m 
thinking.’ 

In the course of the evening some one mentioned something 
about the way ‘Joss’ had intervened during the night action at 
Jutland, in the case of some men who had jumped from the 
Sparrowhawk to the Broke alter the two had bumped; but it was 
not till several days later that I heard the story at first hand from 
a sick-berth steward of the latter, who had just been decorated with 
the D.S.M. for the way he carried on in looking after the wounded 
left in his charge by the death of the surgeon from shell-fire. ‘That 
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was only one incident of a number which went to make up a rather 
awful night,’ he said. ‘ It was about midnight, and both the Broke 
and the Sparrowhawk had already been in action with the enemy. 
We had suffered badly from shell-fire, but the Sparrowhawk, if I 
remember right, had been torpedoed and rammed as well. She was 
little more than a floating hulk when we banged together in the 
darkness, and it was only natural that the men on the wreck of 
her fo’e’sle should take the opportunity to clamber aboard a ship 
that looked to have some chance of living out the night. They 
came swarming over our port bow all through the minute or two 
it was pushed in against them, and I saw one or two fall into the 
water in trying to jump across after we began to swing clear. 
A few minutes later—before any of them had found a place to 
stow away or anything to do in the Broke—we again came into 
action with a Hun destroyer, and a shell that raked our fo’e’sle 
wiped out pretty near the whole lot of them. ‘The hard luck of it 
was that the hulk of the Sparrowhawk floated all night, so that 
all the men who stuck to it were taken off safely in the morning. 
Just “ Joss,” that’s all. Theirs was waiting for them in the Broke, 
and they simply had to come across to connect with it. There 
simply isn’t any dodging of an appointment that ‘ Joss” makes 
for you. The best way is just to carry on and let him attend to 
that end of the show.’ 

That was the third or fourth time I heard ‘ Joss ’ spoken of as 
‘he’ or ‘him’; and yet, when you consider the things ‘ he’ does, 
and the way ‘he’ does them, it isn’t so surprising that the British 
sailor has come to have an almost personal conception of this 
omnipotent and omnipresent arbiter of his fate. As I heard one of 
them put it a few days ago,‘ It’s jolly comforting to have some one 
to lay it all to, don’t you know, and “ Joss” isn’t such a bad old 
sort, after all.’ 





LETTERS BY TEN LITERARY MEN. 
FROM A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, 


To any collector of old letters it is a source of unfeigned regret 
that to-day furnishes hasty scrawls or typewritten screeds instead 
of the delightful epistles of old days. Personally I have never 
been able to discover why this is so ; there are, after all, the same 
number of hours in each day, and the numberless ways in which 
we do things more quickly and less elaborately—from travelling 
to dressing—would suggest that we had more, and not less, time 
at our disposal. But how few real letters do we either write or 
receive ! And when we do get them, as at rare intervals it still 
happily happens, do we value them as we ought ? 

I have before me an example of the pious care with which Dr. 
Hook, Vicar of Leeds, guarded a letter from Wordsworth. It is 
written on one side of a big sheet in a large hand rather quickly 
on August 2, 1838. Its purport is—among other things—to explain 
that he cannot offer the Hooks hospitality under his roof at that 
moment, as much of his home is unroofed for the purpose of adding 
to it. On the other side, as well as the address, are several of the 
sonnets cut from the newspaper and pasted on the letter’s reverse ; 
there is also the sonnet on the Projected Railway from Kendal to 
Windermere, carefully copied out, signed, and dated. I bought 
the whole thing many years ago, on the basis that only the letter 
was genuine. Last summer an expert was going through my 
collection,and gave it as his opinion that the sonnet was also in the 
handwriting of Wordsworth, dated and signed by him. The writing 
is much more careful, as undoubtedly would be the case in copy- 
ing a poem for a friend, for Dr. Hook must have kept the letter 
six years, and then taken it to Wordsworth and asked him to write 
out the sonnet on its back, sign it, and date it on the occasion, 
October 12, 1844. This, of course, greatly adds to the value 
of my possession, and was quite unexpected at the time of 
purchase. 

The handwriting of Cowper flows beautifully along the large 
pages, just as his words follow each other without haste or 
halt : 
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To Samuel Rose, Esq. 


‘Chancery Lane, 
‘London. 
‘Dect. 1, 1791. 

‘ My pear Frienp,—On application made this morning to your 
last letter but one, with much amazement I perceive that, though 
you have not reminded me of the omission in your last, it still 
remains unanswered. At least if I have answer’d it, my memory 
has entirely let slip the matter, which, bad as it is, I think is hardly 
quite so treacherous. It is a wonder that I should forget so far as 
to doubt about it, because in that letter you mention your encrease 
of business, which gave me the sincerest pleasure, and it was my 
purpose to have told you so immediately, because to express the 
joy we feel in the success of a friend, is itself a pleasure. 

‘I thank you much for the intelligence sent me by William 
Throckmorton concerning the sale of my volumes: from Johnson 
I hear nothing, and should therefore have been left to vague con- 
jectures, but for your information. Months ago, I desired him to 
send me all that either he or Fuseli could collect or think of that 
might assist me in the Milton way, but he has sent me nothing. I 
have not indeed as yet perceived the want of such aids, having been 
hitherto employed merely in translation, but I am now in the 
middle of the Manso which is the last Latin poem but two, and shall 
consequently soon see the end of my traductory labours. You 
will oblige me therefore, if, when you find an opportunity, you will 
be so good as to remind him that here is an Editor of his at Weston, 
who has long expected a parcel from him. 

‘Lady Hesketh has been and is still indisposed. Her disorder 
was at first the rheumatism. She applied a blister, which, having 
only half its effect, has occasioned her much trouble. She has 
since applied another, from which we hope better success, but there 
has not yet been time to ascertain it. 

‘If the Christmas Holidays should prove Holidays to you, we 
shall hope for the pleasure of seeing you. In the mean time we often 
think of you and always with affection. 

‘Our united Comp* attend yourself and Mrs. Rose, 

‘ Believe me, my dear Friend, 
‘Sincerely yours, 
‘W*. CowPER. 


‘I am quite of your mind respecting the propriety of 8vo.’ 
Very different is the writing of Sheridan, and the matter. The 


demure reference to his supposed habit of early seeking his bed is 
really full of delightful mischief. Surely few families can ever 
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have been more generously dowered with charm than that of which 
he was the most distinguished member. 







To Mrs. Richardson. 


* Berners Street, Oxford Road. 
‘Friday Evening, Sept. 8, 1809. 

‘My pear Mapam,—Tho’ I applaud every Family that follows 
my example of early hours I was sorry to night to find you gone 
to bed so much before eleven—for as my Son and Daughter are 
arrived at Randalls I must leave Town tomorrow as soon as it is 
in my Power. I am therefore compell’d to make you an ungallant 
request that instead of my waiting on you I may expect the Pleasure 
of seeing you in Queen St. before two. 

‘T am, D". Madam, 2 
‘Yours very truly, 

‘R. B. SHERIDAN.’ 

















The following letter from Coleridge is, to my mind, exceedingly 
entertaining. One feels tolerably sure that he was up to a good 
deal of literary work if he was able to make out such a long case 
to prove that he was not. The reference to the two sheets is the 
only unbending he allows himself in his own tragedy : 











Dr. Coz. 





Library, 
‘ University of London. 

‘Dear Sir,—For some weeks past I have laboured under an 
affection of the Chest and a functional derangement of the Bronchia, 
with cough and excessive expectoration for the first two hours 
after my getting up—tho’ I am not wholly free from the latter 
during the rest of the day—and these distempers have been 
accompanied with a depression so completely incapacitating me 
from all literary effort that most anxious as I have been to put into 
Mr. Taylor’s hands the copy for the new Edition or more correctly 
the rifacciamento of my Aids to Reflection, I have been compelled 
to suspend the task. A few days ago, however, an erysipelatious 
Affection made its appearance on both my Legs, now on one, now 
on another—and in paroxysms as it were, returning at night— 
so that a mutual friend is inclined to think it a substitute for gout 
which I have not strength enough to mature into a regular fit. My 
spirits have been considerably relieved since the appearance of 
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this whatever it be—but some (slight indeed but ominous) symptoms 
of the disorder on my forehead, the death-signal of my friend Sir 
George Beaumont, and the continued oppression on my Chest, 
would stamp any promise of a literary kind from me, whether 
positive or conditional, with the character not only of rashness, 
but of carelessness respecting my word, and a disrespect to you. 
Mr. Colburn might be expecting a sheet for the Press, when the 
Author was being layed out for his winding sheet. Believe me when 
I say I have formed from what I have heard so high an opinion of 
you as a Man and a Christian, that, I should, in a re-established 
state of body and mind find an additional motive for acceding to 
Mr. Colburn’s proposals in the knowledge that I should be working 
under your auspices and it will be a comfort to me that you should 
know me to be as I really am. 
‘With my sincere respect and regard, dear Sir, 
‘Your obliged friend, 
‘8. T. CoLERIpGE. 
‘Friday Noon. 
‘Grove, Highgate 
‘(Feb, 20, 1829).’ 


This letter from Southey breathes such an atmosphere of real 


kindness and sympathy that one realises what a good friend he 
must have been—say ‘to Coleridge! There is genuine feeling for 
the poor authoress in the determination—delicately carried out— 
not to raise false hopes : 


To Miss Nichols. 
‘ Keswick : 
‘Feb. 11, 1839. 

‘Mapam,—I happened to be in a different part of the country 
when your letter arrived, otherwise it would not have remained so 
long unanswered. 

‘You know not, Madam, of how little avail among publishers 
the opinion of an old author is in behalf of a young one: and how 
useless any opinion would be that the most experienced writer 
could give. 

‘It rarely happens in these times that a volume of poems ob- 
tains sale enough to cover its expenses. Publishers know this, 
and we authors who venture to publish at their own expense 
pay dearly for the disappointment which they are sure to meet 
with. 

“If you will cause a few specimens of your poetry to be left 
at No. 1 Harley Street, the packet will be forwarded to me by 
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the first opportunity of transmitting it. But do not imagine that 
my opinion can be of any other use, than that of expressing my good 
wishes. 
‘I remain, Madam, 
‘Yours very truly, 
‘RoBERT SOUTHEY.’ 


The letter from George Borrow that I print here is written in 
thesame year. It is of exceptional interest, and admirably written ; 
much of his later writing is almost illegible. It is addressed to 
his mother at Norwich, and I am always glad that I have so 
peculiarly valuable an example : 

‘Seville, Spain. 
“April 1839. 

‘My pear Mortuer,—lI should have written to you before I 
left Madrid but I had a long and dangerous journey to make and 
I wished to get it over before saying anything to you. I am now 
safely arrived by the blessing of God in Seville. If it were not a 
strange place with a strange language, I know you would like to 
live in it, but it is rather too late in the day for you to learn Spanish 
and accommodate yourself to Spanish ways. Before I left Madrid 
I accomplished a great deal, having sold upwards of 1000 Testa- 
ments and nearly 500 Bibles. so that at present very few remain 
indeed, not a single Bible, and I was obliged to send away hundreds 
of people who wanted to purchase, but whom I could not supply. 
All this has been done without the slightest noise or disturbance 
or anything that could give cause of displeasure to the government, 
so that I am now on very good terms with the authorities, though 
they are perfectly aware of what I am about. Should the Society 
think proper to be guided by the experience which I have acquired 
and my knowledge of the country and the people they might if 
they choosed sell at least 12,000 Bibles and Testaments yearly 
in Spain, but let them adopt or let any other people adopt any other 
principle than that on which I act, and everything will miscarry. 
All the difficulties, as I told my friends the time I was in England, 
which I have had to encounter were owing to the faults and 
imprudences of other people. Two Methodist schoolmasters have 
lately settled at Cadiz and some little time ago took it into their 
heads to speak and preach as I am informed against the Virgin 
Mary ; information was instantly sent to Madrid and the blame or 
part of it was as usual laid to me, however I found means to clear 
myself for I have powerful friends in Madrid who are well acquainted 
with my views and who interested themselves for me, otherwise 
I should have been sent out of the country, as I believe the two 
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others have been or will be. I have said nothing on this point in 
my letters home, as people would perhaps say that I was luke- 
warm, whereas on the contrary I think of nothing but the means best 
adapted to promote the cause ; but I am not one of those disposed 
to run a ship on a rock when only a little skill is necessary to keep 
her on the open sea. 

“I hope Mrs. Clarke will write shortly, tell her if she wishes for 
a retreat, I have found one here for her and Henrietta. I have my 
eye on a beautiful small house at fifteen pence a day. I call it a 
small house though it is a paradise in its way; having a stable, 
courtyard, fountain, and twenty rooms. She has only to write 
to my address at Madrid and I shall receive the letter without fail. 
Henrietta had better bring with her a Spanish grammar and pocket 
dictionary as not a word of English is spoken here ; the house} dog 
likewise had better come as it may be useful. God bless you there- 
for for the present,-my dearest Mother.’ 


The two letters that I have chosen next are both written from 
Brussels. Macaulay’s denotes the utter absence of resentment that 
his plans were interfered with and shows his charm as one would 
expect. Ease of communication had improved everywhere in the 
last seventy-five years ; it is sad to think to what a pass it is now 


reduced. \Vhat a thunder of denunciation the present plight of 
Belgium would call forth from that champion of liberty! There 
isa special pathetic appropriateness in the allusion to the city of 
Louvain in particular : 

‘ Brussels, Oct. 14, 1841. 


‘Dear CuHArLEs,—I have this moment received your two letters. 
I give you joy with all my heart of all that the first contains. The 
second will alter all my plans. But that matters little. I have 
seen all that I very much cared to see, except Louvain. And I 
have found travelling in this country so easy and agreeable that 
this will not be my last visit. I shall start for England tomorrow, 
and cross from Ostend, I know not whether for Dover or for London, 
but by the first conveyance I can find. If there be any difficulty 
I shall probably go to Calais and cross from there. It is not usual 
for ships, particularly when the notice is so short, to keep very 
strictly to their day. And I have little doubt that I shall be in 
time to see you and to make acquaintance with Mary, who will, 
I suppose, by that time have attained all the serene dignity of the 
matronly character. Give her my love. 
‘ Ever yours, 
‘T. B. Macautay.’ 
1 «Perhaps a real English bull dog would be ‘better.’ 
VOL. XLV.—NO. 269, N.S. 32 
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Edward FitzGerald’s letter to Crabbe needs no words of mine 
to point its historical and literary interest, but I may perhaps be 
allowed a quotation from Mr. Thomas Wright’s ‘ Life of FitzGerald,’ 
which is dedicated to the Reverend E. Kenworthy Browne, the 
son of E. F. G.’s greatest friend, ‘ the bloody warrior.’ The 
letter here printed is written to the son of the poet, and the 
George of whom it speaks is the son of his correspondent, and 
in the house of this third George Crabbe FitzGerald eventually 
died. The extract that I here give from the Life shows that 
this letter is practically unknown ; it reads thus : 


‘In June FitzGerald, Browne, and the Rev. George Crabbe 
took a trip together to the Rhine, one of the mementoes of this 
journey being a Baedeker’s Manual of Conversation, with the 
following in Browne’s writing: ‘“‘ W. K. B., Heidelberg, Monday, 
June 16, 1856.—H. F. G.,G.C., and W. K. B.” Of this journey 
I am unable to find previous record, and in view of what it 
must have meant to him, it is singular that his writings contain 
no reference to it.’ 


‘Brussels, June 19, 1856, 


‘My pEAR CRABBE,—I am bad at describing Travel: and I 
don’t think you would care to read about so stale a Travel as ours. 
Yesterday week we got to Paris: put up at a good Inn fronting the 
Tuileries: wondered at the whole Palace of the Louvre, which ¢s 
very wonderful; admired some of the Pictures within: drove 
about: walked about: dined about: and on Saturday went a 
journey of 8 hours to Strasbourg ; which is a quaint and diverting 
City enough. The famous Cathedral is, Z think, a failure: looking 
not nearly so high as one hears it is: and the inside quite inferior 
(as are all the other Cathedrals we have seen) to half a dozen of our 
own in Grandeur and Solemnity. On Sunday (name it not in 
Gath—or Dallingho!) we travelled to Heidelburg—a very pretty 
old Town on a River (Necker) whose Streams and Banks are just 
like the Avon between Bradford and Bath : except for rows of Pines 
on the Rocks, and a Castle. On Monday we railed to Frankfort : 
a fine opulent City on the Rhine: slept at Mayence, also a fine, 
lively, garrisoned City :—and on Tuesday descended the famous 
Rhine; which is, I think, and as I expected, quite a failure :—not 
a bit better in its best parts than parts of the River Dart, for 
instance: its colour dirty; its banks inferior in Colour, both of 
Rock and Tree to much in England. It is this drier climate, I 
suppose; that does not clothe the Rocks with many-coloured lichen 
and moss like ours: and the Rock itself is not varied by that 
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metallic hue which gives so much Colour to the Rocks at Tenby 
and Torquay. Well—we at last got to Cologne, having a very 
pleasant dinner on board by the way, and wondering at the German 
Appetite : just stopped at Cologne to see the German Cathedral— 
also quite inferior to ours, I thought, in Depth and Solemnity ; 
and slept at Aix la Chapelle, where is another Cathedral one cares 
very little about ; though it mainly consists of a barbarous Byzan- 
tine looking Temple-Church which J liked more than the Gothic 
Choir: and which I wondered what you would have to say to. 
Yesterday we came here, a sprightly clean City—George, and my 
Friend (and now, I think, hes Friend) Captain Browne, are just set 
off on a Coach to visit—Waterloo !—a thing I have declined for 
Reasons which may not be so easily understood to others; and 
may indeed be very unreasonable. 

‘Thus far about our Journey: in which I have little to notch 
my Memory with except the pleasure of the Company I have 
travelled with ; and the Consciousness of the Prosperity and Happi- 
ness of other Countries beside one’s own. I am convinced France 
is amazingly improved in its Agriculture; and the only thing I 
cared for at all on the Rhine was the delightful little clean, spacious, 
cheerful Towns with Banks, with a goodhumoured, goodlooking 
People. It was pleasant to quit the French Face for the German : 
and the Prussian Soldiery at Mayence made me sigh to think of 
the degraded Squads that now occupy London !—Only think, 
Dover Castle is now occupied, and (I suppose) defended by a Foreign 
(German) Legion, as inferior Germans as our late Recruits are 
inferior English ! This is one reason [ can’t bring my mind to go 
to Waterloo !—but Englishmen ought to go, too! 

‘We could not have got on at all without George: whose Good- 
humour, Activity, and Understanding, keep us alive and going. 
I believe I have been the only one of the Party who has made any 
Bother :—but my two Friends smile and “ keep the Pot boiling.”’ 
Little as I really love Travel, I really look with a sort of Terror 
now that the Hour approaches for the Dissolution of a little Partner-” 
ship which probably never will unite again. Tonight we are to 
go to Antwerp: and, after seeing that Cathedral and its great 
Rubens, on Friday talk of crossing by night from Ostend to London ; 
so as George will get home to his Diocese by Saturday night. I will 
let you know our further movements :—which now will be to leave 
London behind; but I depend partly on the Cowells. 

‘Meanwhile, 

‘ Believe me, 
‘Yrs, now as ever, 


‘EB. FF. G.’ 
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Bulwer Lytton’s words to an admiring critic give a good indica- 
tion to his character, and not an unpleasant one ; the review was 
on ‘ The Last of the Barons.’ 


‘My pear Sir,—I beg to thank you most sincerely for your 
Article in the Westminster, which I have only just read—owing to 
one of these attacks of illness which with me are pretty frequent, 
and in this case it has been attended with severe pain. 

‘Your review has given me more pleasure than any English 
criticism I ever saw upon my general pretensions as a Writer and 
is the more grateful to me from its contrast with the calumnies of 
earnest enemies and the depreciating praise of hollow friends—I 
should be glad if my future in any way justify your anticipations 
—but among my faults you have not reckoned the greatest of all 
—the physical frame that often fails not only the ability but the 
hope and the desire. 

“It would be ungracious in me to say anything in defence of 
errors or deficiencies so leniently touched on—I content myself 
simply with observing that I had not the motives you have suggested 
in taking the new Monthly Magazine. I had hoped to have rendered 
that an useful agent in advancing literary and political opinion but 
a variety of circumstances over which I had not control did not 
permit me to carry out my design. 

‘ For the rest believe me truly grateful—not only for the generous 
praise, but the gentle censure. 
* Yours truly, 

‘E. L. BuLwer.’ 


‘Feb. 3rd, 1843.’ 


Disraeli’s letter, written apparently in the winter of 1851-2, is 
one of the best, to my mind, that he ever wrote. I do not think it 
has ever been published. His astonishing vitality and his keen 
appreciation of points and values connected with himself are so 
refreshingly frank that he carries one along almost in spite of oneself : 


“We dined yesterday at the Henry Bulwers’. Guizot was 
there. He had his red ribbon on and also his Golden Fleece. He 
talked of returning to Paris immediately and perhaps intends to 
be Minister to Louis N. He seems quite insensible to the 
catastrophe and referred to it frequently with the greatest sang 
froid—as if it had been a change of ministry. It was tolerably 
bold and cool to wear the Fleece—still more so to go in the evening, 
where we met him again—at the Palmerstons’! M. A. sat at dinner 
next to Mahon. Delane was also at dinner. He is of Higgins 
opinion, that we shall be in, in two years or less: wants to know 
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the personnel of my government; I cannot be two Secretaries 
of State at the same time. Whether they were gingered up by the 
articles in the Times or not, I can’t say, but the congratulations we 
received at Lady P.’s far exceeded old days even when I turned out 
Peel. Hobhouse, who is always communicative after dinner, told 
M. A. in confidence what Lord John had written to the Queen 
about the speech—great praise, as to its power of argument, thought, 
and rhetoric. 

‘Palmerston was still warmer—and L* Malmesbury told me 
that Stanley ‘“‘ who never pays compliments, you know, that’s not 
his way ”’ s* it was one of the best things that was ever done. For 
my own part, I see many deficiencies and omissions—but they 
may be supplied—if not by my colleagues by myself in reply. 

* Ever yr. aff. 
*’ 


The last letter here is the one which touches me the most inti- 
mately, both for its own words and the circumstances under which it 
was written. In the October of 1870 a distinguished Englishman was 
visiting Boston. He was sitting in the club with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Longfellow, and others, and they put him in the chair that 
Thackeray had formerly occupied. At that moment the English 


traveller received his post, and after reading one of his letters, he 
passed it over to Mr. Holmes saying, ‘ There, my daughter is so much 
afraid of my not meeting you, or not valuing you properly if I do, 
that she has written me her true opinion of you.’ The author read 
the appreciation from his unknown admirer, and replied by a letter 
so intimate that, without the permission of the lady to whom it was 
written, one would hesitate, even at this distance of time, to print 
it. But it affords such an unusually full and utterly attractive 
view of an author’s personality that it seems almost a duty to 
make it known : 


‘My pear Youne Lapy,—Your cruel parent very unfairly 
showed me a letter of yours in which you allude to my humble self 
in such warmly tinted language that my cheek took a momentary 
flush of colour from it as I read. 

“Need I tell you that such a recognition as yours coming so 
innocently in a letter not meant for my eyes, from one so far away, 
from a young Lady, a young English Lady, and one not wanting 
as I judge, in a certain vivacity of likes and dislikes, gave me 
exquisite pleasure ? 

“It is a very kind and Christian act to tell a writer who has 
coined his experience, his pleasures and pains, his hopes and regrets 
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in words that they have reached the heart of a distant reader, 
This making of distant friends—friends whom we never trouble 
or tire,—for when we have told them all we have to say or all they 
want to hear, it is nothing but shutting up a book and they are 
gone—is one of the dearest, the most precious rewards of authorship. 

‘I have often found that in opening my own heart I have opened 
another I little thought of reaching. Sometimes (do not tell it in 
Gath or Askelon) I have written with tears in my eyes, and then 
I have found—what Horace told so long ago—that I made them 
find their way from beneath other lids. I know—(but only one 
ought to read this) why you have that feeling for me you speak of 
through your father, and which touches me so nearly. I am 
simple-hearted—I am sincere, I am tender in my feelings to my 
race, and sometimes I do reach a freedom of utterance which con- 
vinces a kind-hearted reader of all this and makes us intimates at 
once. It seems to me that just as a juryman may challenge this 
and that and the other man, peremptorily, without alleging cause, 
so we have a right to like this or that author without saying any- 
thing more than that he pleases us. Perhaps you can give no good 
reason for your partiality for my poor literary labours—perhaps 
you will not be content with my solution, though I do not think 
I claim what would be denied me. 

* At any rate I have made you a shade, a thought, an appreciable 
atom happier for having written, and you tell me.as much, and | 
feel the same kind of gratitude that a young girl does to the youth 


who whispers in her ear that he loves her. I do not know whether . 


it is logical to be grateful under such circumstances, but I know 
it is natural. 

‘This letter might well frighten you if it threatened more like 
itself. But your father said you wouldn’t mind receiving an 
“autograph,” and I could not resist the temptation of prefixing 
a few words, which you can make into curl-papers or candle-lighters 
and keep the slip below with all the signature of 

‘Yours devotedly, 
‘OLIVER WENDELL Ho.MEs. 
* Boston, Oct. 20th, 1870,’ 


This letter, again, is written in exquisite caligraphy on only one 
small sheet. But the piece of paper made a friend who still cherishes 
the memory of the man who wrote on it. 

DoRoTHEA CHARNWOOD. 
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‘WITHOUT PREJUDICE,’ 


THE court was sitting in the ‘ Kruistrat Cabaret,’ which stood, as its 
name indicates, at a certain cross-roads in a well-known corner of 
Northern France. 

Except for the somewhat unusual number of soldiers to be 
gathered there at that time of day, it would have attracted the 
passing traveller’s eye no more nor less than any other of the 
myriad of similar estaminets or public-houses dotted through the 
country. The traffic-control man standing in the blazing sun 
would probably have told him it was ‘ some poor blighter gettin’ 
what was comin’ to him,’ and left him to carry his observations 
farther or not as he wished. The group of men leaning idly against 
the building would have answered him even more curtly, and the 
three men sitting apart and under guard would have answered him 
not at all. To them the little estaminet meant, not the momentary 
refuge from the broiling sun, a glass of cooling beer, and perhaps a 
short chat with the buxom barmaid, but tragedy—tragedy grimmer 
than the war that caused it, for within its walls that day one at 
ieast would be condemned to die—not in the heat of action, but in 
some hidden courtyard at the hands of his fellow-men. 

Inside the building one of their number was already on trial— 
a mere stripling, barely of military age—and the charge was, deser- 
tion! On either side of him stood a fellow-soldier with a drawn 
bayonet, and at a long table, facing the accused, for, by one of the 
niceties of military law, one must not refer to him as the prisoner till 
he has been found guilty, sat the three officers constituting the 
court, 

These three men were perhaps typical of the three types of 
officers that make up our modern armies. 

The President of the court, seated in the centre, was a veteran 
major, a man whose medal ribbons, ranging from Egypt onwards, 
showed him to be, in army slang, ‘a dugout.’ Too old for more 
active work, he had risen to the occasion on the outbreak of war and 
offered his services with the Army Service Corps. Quite evidently 
a soldier of the old school, but one with much experience and much 
to be desired on a court-martial. 

On his right, a senior captain whose badges marked him as a 
member of a famous regular regiment—a youngish man on his first 
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campaign, and probably a top-notcher in his profession, for the 
ribbon of the D.S.0O. as well as the purple and white of the Military 
Cross decorate his breast. He is just as evidently one of the modern 
school of officers. 

The third, and junior, member of the court was just as typical of 
the New Armies. Little more than a year ago he had been the 
captain of his school. To-day a third pair of stars. slightly brighter 
than the others, told or his recent promotion, and the flush on his 
cheeks was not so much from his duties as scribe to the court as from 
consciousness of the dignity of his position. 

At a little side table sit two other officers, of the same regiment 
as the accused. One of these is the adjutant, who acts as the 
prosecuting attorney, the other, a friend of the accused, acts as the 
counsel for the defence. 

The court has just been cleared, and the door is guarded by the 
serjeant-major, for the accused is about to make a statement on his 
own behalf. The president has just warned him that if made under 
oath any statement or facts brought out by cross-examination 
could be used against him, and the man states his willingness to 
testify. The junior member rises and administers the oath and the 
others settle back in their chairs. Up to this point the case had 
been quite simple, only the man’s own evidence that he endeavoured 
to return is required, and the case becomes one, not of desertion, but 
of absence without leave—a far less serious charge. 

The boy smiled, confident that the truth will clear him, and the 
whole miserable story started to unfold itself.. For a time the tale 
revealed nothing but what the court had already heard, and the 
major nodded as each point that had already been touched on was 
corroborated, and thus encouraged, the boy continued. 

Suddenly the whole atmosphere of the court changed ; in vain 
the President tried to check the speaker and prevent him from 
implicating himself, but he rattled on, drawing the coils of evidence 
tighter and tighter around him. 

The adjutant and the prisoner’s counsel exchanged hopeless 
glances, and even the old sergeant-major shuffled his feet uneasily 
until frozen into silence again by a piercing glance from the court. 
Then the tale ended. 

For a long time there was silence, then the President spoke. 
‘ After all this occurred, did you make any attempt to rejoin your 
party?’ And the answer was a faltering ‘ No, sir.’ 

‘That will do,’ said the major ; ‘ sar’-major, clear the court.’ 
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With a rustle of gathering papers the adjutant and counsel left, 
the latter sighing heavily, for the case had been long and well fought, 
and the sergeant -major voiced the thoughts of all in a wrong com- 
mand, the first in many years of service, ‘ Escort and prisoner, 
ri? turn—quick m’ch!’ To the accused it mattered little, for 
though his body obeyed mechanically he had not heard. 

Again the little room was silent, the lowering sun, warm with 
the promise of spring, flooded the scene with light, and the young 
captain found it hard to concentrate his mind on the work at hand. 
The drone of an aeroplane overhead, the casual coughing of an 
anti-aircraft gun in a neighbouring field, even the very twittering 
of the birds under the eves, distracted him. With all nature 
bursting forth into life around him, it was hard to think of death— 
and such a death! 

With sympathy born of experience he pictured the utter weari- _ 
ness of the men who with the boy had held the craters that formed 
the ragged remnant of their trench, the exhausting march back to 
reserve billets on being relieved, sustained only by the thought of 
a few days’ rest, and then, having barely dropped their packs from 
their aching shoulders, the sudden turn out to hasten back again 
to recapture the lost line. 

He knew, too, the weight of a rain-soaked greatcoat that flopped 
and caught around the knees, the clumsy heaviness of a box of 
bombs, and the slippery mire of the communication trenches. He 
could feel with the prisoner the thumping of a strained heart against 
the ribs as one stumbled through a mucky puddle of clay nearly 
knee deep, plunging here and there into sinkholes in broken trench 
floors, tripping over submerged bodies or lengths of telephone cable, 
and hurrying, always hurrying, in a vain effort to catch up with the 
test of the party. ; 

He could even understand the boy’s feelings when in crashing 
chords the German barrage burst around him as the enemy tried to 
curtain off the lost trench with a ring of fire, and could picture his 
desperate dash forward to seek company for his misery, and the re- 
volting sight of the next man ahead of him, dead, and the body 
horribly mangled. Then the one damning moment of hesitation, 
the whining drone of an approaching shell, and the sudden break- 
ing into headlong cowardly flight. 

But there was the other side of the picture. There were the 
men who had gained a footing in the fragment of trench that had 
been left after the explosion of the mine. They too had struggled 
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through the spongy clay of the crater, patching up a breastwork 
here, digging a parapet there, and all the time defying a shower of 
grenades of every variety. 

He could picture them too, cut off from support by the bursting 
of the barrage around them, releasing as a last resort the carrier 
pigeons with a despairing message for bombs, and waiting for the 
supply that never came ; and he knew too, though he had not seen it, 
how the grey-clad figures had at last swarmed into the craters, driv- 
ing all before them with a shower of blazing, bursting grenades. 

And he must speak first, for to preserve independence of thought 
it is a rule that the junior member of a court always speaks first, 
lest he should be influenced by the opinions of his seniors. The 
shadows were already lengthening,and the major rapped sharply 
on the table, bringing his mind back to the work at hand. Fora 
moment he was aghast with the seriousness of his duty, and then 
his lips framed the words, ‘I find the accused guilty.’ There was no 
dissension, and the major filled in the allotted space on the form and 
once more had the accused brought before him. 

There was nothing he could plead in mitigation of his sentence, 
nor could the officer chosen as his counsel say much in his favour. 
He had not been long with the company, and the man’s record was 
that of an obedient soldier, and the entries on his conduct sheet only 
minor offences. In the monotony of trench warfare he had always 
done fairly well—that was the most that could be said for him ; he 
had never shown any unusual courage or initiative, had just led the 
colourless, humdrum life that thousands of other soldiers live, 
doing nothing more, thinking nothing more than the immediate 
duty set before them, until the one moment when they either break 
down under the test, as he had done, or emerge, whether recognised 
as such or not, a hero. 

The one person who could have spoken well of him—his platoon 
commander, had been killed that day. 

The court was again closed. 

Again it was the junior member’s duty to speak first. He 
did not hesitate so long this time, though his decision was equally 
dramatic, ‘There is only one sentence,’ he began, ‘and that 
is——’ 

‘Death,’ broke in the other captain with an air of finality, and 
proceeded to draw his pipe from his pocket and load it. 

‘I am afraid you’re right,’ assented the President. ‘ But we 
can put in a strong recommendation for mercy.’ 
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‘Can’t see it,’ answered the other curtly. ‘As far as I can 
see, the man was a rotter.’ 

‘But he had very little experience,’ put in the junior member. 

‘Six months is long enough for anyone,’ was the answer. 
‘ Besides, if it had been your men that had been cut up——’ 

‘ Just a moment, captain,’ broke in the President. ‘ Remember 
your oath, “ without prejudice or favour.” ’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, I’m afraid I was forgetting that. Perhaps 
we had better consider that recommendation again.’ 

The major sighed with relief as he wearily signed the forms 
and thrust them into his despatch case. 

‘That will do, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘There are a couple more 
cases for to-morrow, but none like this, thank God! At eight 
o'clock then.’ 

The two captains left the room, the one to receive his horse 
from the orderly, the other to walk a few hundred yards to his billet. 
As he turned out of the door, however, the latter noticed the major’s 
car was waiting, and he retraced his steps within. 

‘Your car is ——’ he began, but he ended with a brief ‘ Beg 
pardon, sir,’ for the old major’s grizzled head, was bowed in prayer 
over his clenched hands. 

‘Thank you,’ replied the major. ‘ Oh, by the way, do you know 
where the cemetery of the —— battalion is? It is quite near here, 
I believe.’ 

Less than half an hour later the grey car pulled up at the gate- 
way of a little barbed-wire enclosure filled with wooden crosses, 
so closely set, their arms were almost touching. 

Down their serried ranks the two men passed, scanning the 
aluminium name plates hastily, for it was getting dusk, till finally 
the major stopped at one, bearing the same name as himself. 

“My only son,’ he said, in explanation. ‘ We lost his mother 
some years ago, and thought we would finish this campaign together.’ 

There was a long silence while the motor throbbed on the high- 
way. Glad of the excuse, the young captain turned and made his 
way to the road, ordered the driver sharply to shut the power 
off. 

The shadows deepened around the little graveyard, and to the 
north the flickering of the sky and the dull pulsing of the air showed 
where the struggle for the crater was still going on, and as they 
turned for another glance before speeding away an arching trail of 
sparks rose in the sky, breaking into brilliant incandescence against 
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the magenta of the gun flashes. The long night of the trenches 
had begun. 


It was some Sundays later that the battalion stood in a hollow 
square on the parade ground. The last notes of the National 
Anthem had died away, and the Padre had stalked away, his surplice 
snapping like a signal flag in the wind. 

We stood ‘ at ease,’ but there was a feeling in the air, however, 
that belied the name given by the authorities to that awkward 
straddle-leg pose, and we wondered vaguely what was coming. 
The last church parade we had heard about the Colonel’s D.S.0. 
The parade previous to it had announced the offensive in which 
we had just taken part—surely we weren’t for ‘ over the top ’ again 
SO soon. 

The adjutant stepped briskly to the centre of the square and 
coughed the battalion to attention, and then, with a total disregard 
to punctuation, began to read a list of sentences imposed by various 
court-martials in the preceding few months. 

They were not the names of men, nor even of brigades, we knew, 
but there was an audible stir and a quick intaking of breaths when 
once or twice the phrases ‘ He was sentenced to be shot. This sen- 
tence was carried out on such-and-such a date,’ occurred. 

Finally one came in which there was a change, and the junior 
captain sighed with relief as the adjutant read: ‘This sentence © 
was afterwards commuted to three years’ penal servitude.’ Of 
the rest of the list he heard nothing, for his mind was travelling 
back to the little room at the cross-roads, with the old major plead- 
ing for clemency, and to the little scene in the graveyard a few 
hours later. 

‘Without prejudice!’ The words haunted him, till suddenly 
he remembered that the name of the platoon officer who alone 
could have said a good word for the accused was that he had after- 
wards read in the little Gethsemane. 

FREDERIC C. CuRRY. 





THE ANATOMY OF LYING. 
‘LE TOUT ENSEMBLE’ 
BY CHARLES TEMPLE, C.M.G. 


Tue art of lying, extensively practised in all epochs, reached a very 
high state of perfection among the natives of the Northern Provinces 
of Nigeria during the first decade of the present century. The 
fact that a large area (some 250,000 square miles), containing some 
ten million natives, had just been occupied, and that an attempt 
was being made to administer it with a handful of white politica. 
officers, was in itself a favourable circumstance. The natives 
very naturally thought that if they launched a sufficient number 
of lies they could prevent their conquerors from getting to know 
anything about them, and, who knows, so confuse their minds 
that they would give up the attempt in disgust and go away. It 
was indeed some years before the idea that the white man’s 
stay in the country would be very brief (an idea studiously cir- 
culated by the ‘ Mallamai,’ as natives proficient in the Arabic script 
are termed in Haussa) could be eradicated from the minds of the 
natives of all classes. They would, when talking to each other, 
compare the white man with the locust ; a terrible visitation indeed, 
but one of rare occurrence and of short duration. This notion is 
not even yet eradicated, but lingers on amongst the more primitive 
tribes that occupy the hills, and so late as the year 1914 mani- 
fested itself in some outlying districts, when shortage of staff and 
the consequent closing of some of the less important political offices 
lent some slight colour to the suggestion. 

The general confusion which must necessarily take place when 
a native race first comes under the domination of a stranger ; the 
prohibition -of certain tribal customs which natives have come to 
regard as necessary to their existence ; the possible breaking down 
of the rules and barriers which in the past have regulated the re- 
lations of the various classes to each other, keeping each in its proper 
place ; the chances which arise for the reopening of long settled 
quarrels, for the paying off of old scores, and the satisfaction of 
long cherished revenges; all this creates an atmosphere highly 
favourable to the development of the art of lying. 

The introduction of direct taxation, taking as it did the form 
of a levy on the income of each individual in theory, but in practice 
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degenerating into a levy on his property, rendered necessary a strict 
inquiry on the part of the political assessing officers into the exact 
material circumstances of the tribe, the village, and even of the 
individual himself. Only the closest inquisition, often carried out 
by the political officers themselves, in counting up the heads, male 
and female, adults and children, huts, compounds, sheep, goats, 
cattle, beehives, &c., could reveal the actual wealth of a town or 
village. When it is remembered that there might perhaps be one 
officer only for one hundred to three hundred thousand inhabitants, 
it will be realised that the task of personal inspection would often 
lie immeasurably beyond his powers, and that he would have to 
rely, in the main, on statements given to him by the native village 
head men. Even the British citizen has been known to resist 
extractions made in the interests of the Treasury, and we can 
hardly blame the native if he too did not always realise the necessity 
of sacrificing his own to the public interests. 

It will be readily recognised that the soil and atmosphere were 
favourable to the growth of the art of lying, and it need be cause 
for no surprise that its cultivation, practised by a people not 
without a natural turn and aptitude in this direction, reached a 
state of the highest possible perfection, and produced some very 
fine results. 

Moreover, the phenomena of lying assumed certain aspects 
which we in England are not accustomed to connect with it. In 
the simpler and less complex society in which we live we can divide 
people into two groups, those who tell the truth and those who lie, 
as we separate sheep from goats. Though metamorphoses do 
take place in an unexpected manner at times, the sheep becoming 
goats, and the goats sheep, it is safe on the whole to say that 
the truth teller is a sheep and a good man, and the liar a goat 
and a bad man. But in Nigeria this is not necessarily so. The 
Resident must analyse both the motive and the presentment of 
the lie if he is to appraise rightly the worth of the native who makes 
it ; and it may well be that the truth as occasionally told reveals 
a character infinitely less deserving of the white man’s esteem and 
support than the character of the skilful liar may do. To take 
a case in point: a village head imbued with the idea that the 
white man is a locust and a plague, confident that he will soon go 
away or be driven out by the neighbouring Filane Emir, and re- 
garding him as a negligible quantity out of sheer contempt of the 
white man’s powers does not even bother to concoct a false return 
of the taxable capacity of his village. He tells the truth. Perhaps 
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a few inaccuracies may creep in, but those would be due to sheer 
indolence on his part, and he cannot be given any credit for them. 
He does not even do the officer the compliment of spending any 
time or trouble in preparing an apparently true but completely 
misleading set of figures. Now, can anybody say that the telling 
of the truth in such circumstances is a proof that the headman is 
deserving of our support, or of being retained in any responsible 
office? On the contrary, he is a dangerous person and would 
probably lead a rising against the white man if he got the chance. 

The existence of such paradoxes caused a sister art to that of 
lying to spring up, which may aptly be termed the Anatomy of 
lies and lying. Through constant practice the political staff carried 
this art to so high a state of perfection as almost to merit the 
designation of a ‘science.’ In experienced hands the origin, motive, 
and scope of any given lie came to be gauged with a precision 
which could rightly be described as mathematical. As to the 
detection of a lie, this comparatively simple process is soon acquired. 
With a little practice on a good field, where everybody, including 
his own native staff, is continually performing the most complicated 
figures and evolutions known to the art of lying, a political officer 
gets to recognise the lie and the half-truth without being aware of 
the fact. It becomes a mechanical mental process with him. 

But the analysis of a lie is a far more complicated matter. 
To differentiate between lies, exaggerations, and inaccuracies 
is not so difficult. But to detect the motive which prompted 
the lie—in that lies the crux. As I have said, in some cases 
political officers, after long experience, and acting on rules 
deduced from thousands of observed cases, not infrequently 
acquire the power of accurate analysis to an extraordinary degree. 
In other cases, however, as might be expected when a lower stage 
of proficiency had been reached, a wrong analysis is made; some 
motive other than the true one is attributed to a lie and great 
injustice, and even hardship, result. 

In the case which we have just quoted we assumed that themotive 
underlying the lie was a bad one. Let us now suppose anotber case 
where the village head has supplied the political officer with a com- 
pletely false return as to the taxable capacity of the village, and 
let us analyse his lie and see what might have been the underlying 
motive. The village head may be a cunning, able, unscrupulous 
fellow, quite capable of lying to deceive the white man and of 
oppressing his own people at the same time. He may have made 
this return with the full intention of collecting the taxes authorised 
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in accordance with the correct return in his possession, and 
having done so to put the difference, the balance over after 
paying up the amount appointed by the political otficer to the 
Government, into his own pocket. Now such a village head might 
be altogether bad or not. It is certainly to be said in his favour 
that he has at all events shown some initiative, some intelligence, 
some forethought. Selfish perhaps he is, but still the fact that he 
has taken all this trouble to concoct a complete set of figures shows 
that he has industry. Now the political officer, as he is responsible 
for the appointment and retention in their posts of efficient village 
heads, has to decide in his mind what weight he will give to such 
favourable considerations in arriving at a right decision as to the 
value of this particular village head. What is he to do? On 
what lines should his further analysis proceed? The reply is obvious. 
The return is inaccurate. The village head has shown some init- 
iative, some ability, some industry in preparing it. The proper 
test of his value as a village head will be ‘ Has he exhibited those 
qualities in a sufficiently marked degree to counteract the flaw in 
his character which the fact that he is a liar denotes?’ ‘Is the 
false return sufficiently false?’ ‘Is it a crude lie or a half-truth 
sufficiently plausible to deceive an inexperienced political officer 
during his first tour inthe country?’ If it is, then there are points 
about that village head which render his retention in office expedient. 
Remove the motive which prompted the lie, the flaw in his character 
will disappear and you will have a useful Government servant. It 
may even be that the return is concocted in so clever and cunning 
a manner, is so full of half-truths capable of plausible explanations, 
and especially the mode of presentation of the return may be so 
skilful, the replies to the questions arising out of it given in so prompt 
and engaging @ manner, and with such apparent candour and truth, 
that even an experienced political officer may find himself arriving 
at a totally wrong assessment as the result, and be surprised, when 
he comes to carry out a personal inquisition, that he could be so 
taken in. In such a case he will, of course, immediately note that 
he has had to do with a village head of exceptional diplomatic and 
administrative powers. Such a man, he will know, is capable of 
filling positions of responsibility and trust. 

The rendition of a completely false return may therefore not be 
any proof whatsoever of the unsuitability of a village head for em- 
ployment, even when the motive is a purely selfish one ; how much 
less then should we allow ourselves to be influenced by our pre- 
judices in respect to lying when we come across a case of skilful, 
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deliberate lying actuated by the highest altruistic motives. Such 
cases quite frequently occur. The village head is regarded as 
the protector of the village. He is there to guide the ignorant 
villagers, to safeguard their interests, to be the scapegoat for 
their delinquencies. If he fulfils these obligations well he comes 
to be regarded with great affection by the villagers, and he in 
turn regards them as his own family. On the horizon appears 
the terrifying form of the political officer on tour, carrying out a 
village to village assessment. The village head may probably never 
have seen a white man. He regards him with the greatest possible 
dislike and fear. In respect to the taxes demanded in former years 
by the Emirs, and the additional exactions of their slaves, he has 
come to know pretty well how hestands. He has successfully pro- 
tected the villagers to such a degree as to render life tolerable to 
them up to the present. But this white man—what is he to say to 
him? He has given orders that the village head shall prepare a 
complete list of males, females, sheep, goats, &c.; was ever such an 
inquisition made ? However, the village head thinks it better to 
carry out orders, and prepares a completely false return, but not with 
any selfish motive. If he should succeed in hoodwinking the white 
man, he will not collect any additional amount on his own account, 
but will allow the villagers to enjoy any advantages derived from 
his successfully presented false return. Here is a nice problem 
in the analysis of lying for the political officer to solve. Now is 
this man lying for the same motives as the selfish individual we have 
just been considering, or is he an altruist ready to sacrifice himself 
for the good of his people? For the village head has been 
informed. that penalties, including imprisonment, may be imposed 
for rendering a false return. If even in the case of the individual 
prompted by a purely selfish motive much may be said to prove 
that, although a liar, he may be a useful member of society, how 
much more can be said in the case of this high-minded in- 
dividual ? The guide in this case must be again, I think, the ability 
displayed in the concoction of the false return and the plausibility 
of its presentation. Some political officers would, I know, differ 
from me on this point, arguing that the fact that the man has 
displayed, a noble lack of self-interest, and willingness to sacrifice 
himself for his people, should be considered to discount even gross 
lack of skill in the concoction of his lies, and that a man who lies 
clumsily but with a public-spirited motive is more deserving than 
the more skilful liar whose actions are governed by selfish motives. 
I will not labour this point. 
VOL, XLV.—NO. 269, N.S. 33 
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To take another case. Supposing the village head in presenting 
his false return has not been acting on his own initiative at all, but 
has simply carried out the orders given to him by one of the Emir’s 
messengers who has been sent to anticipate the Political Officer’s 
visit by about twenty-four hours at each village; how are we to 
view his conduct ? Is he to be considered as an admirably dis- 
ciplined individual who can be depended upon to obey the orders 
of his Chief, even at the risk of loss of liberty in the white man’s 
gaol? Or is he to be considered as lacking all backbone and a 
ready prey to any rascal who comes along? For the Emir’s 
messenger may very well have conveyed not the Emir’s message 
but some lying invention of his own with a view to sharing any profit 
which may result in the successful hoodwinking of the white man. 
Many other cases will, no doubt, present themselves to the mind 
of the imaginative reader. For instance, how about the village head 
who has likes and dislikes, who protects one section of the villagers 
and tells plausible lies on their behalf, but who blurts out the truth 
with respect to others who are his enemies ? And so on and so on; 
instances could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

I think I have said enough to show that a great many points are 
to be considered in arriving at the proper valuation of a lie when 
uttered by a village head. Before leaving this fascinating subject 
I would add that a very safe guide as to whether the lie has been 
successfully presented, and the Political Officer led astray in 
a satisfactory manner, is to be found in the demeanour of the 
village head at his final parting interview with the white man. 
Should he wear a guilty, hang-dog, depressed air it may very fairly 
safely be assumed that he has been telling the truth. Should he, 
however, possess an upright carriage, look you straight between 
the eyes as one who has nothing to fear, you may quite certainly 
be sure that you have been successfully humbugged. Village 
heads who have been found out and sentenced to imprison- 
ment invariably accept their sentences without depression of 
spirits, their clean consciences, and the knowledge that they have 
done their best, even though unsuccessfully, enables them to face the 
hardships of prison with cheerfulness. ‘ Mens conscia recti.’ 

To tell palpable lies, always, the whole time, and on every 
possible occasion, often without any motive, is not to practise 
the art of lying. In Nigeria there is a section of natives known as 
the ‘Cattle Filane.’ They are nomad herdsmen and have little 
in common with the other natives, except in so far as they strongly 
object to paying the 1s. 6d. per head which is the tax on cattle de- 
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manded by Government, known locally as ‘ Jangali.’ Living with 
their herds a great deal in the uninhabited and remote districts they 
are an extremely picturesque people. Being of Semitic origin, they 
are quite different from the negro, resembling in their appearance 
and mode of life pictures and descriptions relating to Biblical times. 
Of them David might well have said in his haste ‘ All men are liars. 
Members of this tribe do not practise the art of lying, they simply 
refrain from speaking the truth. I have known the possessor of 
hundreds and even thousands of head of cattle not only to deny such 
possession, but also the very existence of such an animal on the face 
of the earth. When pressed, he admitted that he had heard of 
such animals running wild, when further pressed he admitted that 
he had seen such animals, when further pressed he admitted that 
he had friends who owned cattle, when further pressed again he 
admitted that he had one cow in his possession, bought from a 
friend (but not yet paid for) for the sake of its milk which was 
given to one of his children who lay at the point of death. So, 
through the whole of a long interview, a Cattle Filane will lie. 
I confess his manner is often pleasant and plausible, and he makes 
his lying statements with emphasis and decision, but he gives no 
key to the political officer as to his character, because he habitually 
lies without any motive. Of course, a man who never tells the 
truth has an undue advantage in the presentation of a lie ‘ viva voce ” 
over @ man who is accustomed to interlard his lies with true state- 
ments, as he is always in practice, with his eye wellinasit were. But 
so crude and palpable are the Cattle Filane’s lies that they deceive 
nobody. What is worse the political officer feels all the time that 
the Filane realises that nobody is going to believe anything he says. 
Thus a passage of lies, so valuable as an index of character in the 
case of other natives, has no value whatsoever in the case of Cattle 
Filane. Asa result, this tribe remains to this day a sealed book to us. 
We know only one thing certain about them, that is that the returns 
on our records as to the numbers of their cattle are all wrong. 
Many of the Emirs are great and skilful performers. Of course, 
occupying the positions they do, having to engage in amicable re- 
lations with the highest European officials and generally to conserve 
an atmosphere of ‘ haute diplomatie’ around them, it is necessary 
that they should be very expert in the art of polite lying. It is 
generally recognised that to enable them to discharge these im- 
portant duties successfully it is essential for them to keep 
their hands in by lying often and on a large variety of sub- 
jects. So it is of little or no value for a political officer to waste 
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his time, except by way of pastime or practice, in the analysis 
of an Emir’s lies. The same does not apply, however, to the 
messengers employed as intermediaries between themselves and the 
Residents. In hardly any circumstances can such a messenger be 
held responsible for the lie itself ; his duties and responsibilities end 
with the presentation of the lie. In this latter branch of the art 
he must be proficient, to enable him to discharge his duties at all. 
Not but what he may at times exhibit powers of initiative and 
creation in a manner highly indicative of ability. For instance, an 
Emir’s messenger brings a message to the Resident to the effect that 
all the horses in the Emirate died last week, and that the Emir 
therefore regrets that he cannot meet the request of the 
Government in providing horses for the use of the Mounted Infantry. 
But that one horse escaped, a favourite horse of the Emir’s, and 
that it, although ill, is entirely at the service of the Resident if 
he so desires. Now the presentation of such a lie as this, toa 
possibly short-tempered Resident, it may well be supposed, is an 
operation requiring delicacy of touch on the part of the messenger. 
On the receipt of such a message, in addition to keeping his temper, 
the Resident is faced with a host of interesting and important con- 
tingencies. He has to decide in his mind for certain as to whether 
the last portion of the message regarding the Emir’s favourite horse 
was furnished by the Emir himself, or invented by the Emirs 
messenger on the road between the Emir’s palace and the Residency. 
In the former case no special attention need be paid to it. Such 
a graceful flourish is, of course, an easy matter for a practised per- 
former, which the Emir must be, or he would never have attained 
the high and responsible position which he enjoys. But if, on the 
contrary, the Emir in point of fact simply said to the messenger, 
* Oh, go and tell the white man all the horses are dead and get out of 
my sight,’ and the messenger thought out the ‘favourite horse’ 
in addition on the road, then indeed he is, or should be, especially 
noted for promotion to a post of administrative responsibility. 
It is evident that he possesses a feeling for proportion for what 
the white man has a right to expect, for the means by which satis- 
factory relations can be established and maintained between in- 
dividuals ; a feeling. in short, for those subtleties which it is essential 
that the holder of a responsible administrative post should possess. 
The art of lying does not consist then in simply just telling lies. 

If it did, then all men could practise the art successfully. No, it 
is something much more subtle and complicated. The art of lying 
consists of reducing the mind of the recipient to a state of bewilder- 
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ment. Once this is done, he will be prepared to believe an untruth 
to be a truth, or ‘ vice versa,’ just as you may wish him todo. It is 
of little value planting in his mind an inaccurate fact or a false 
conviction, if he thinks that he has been told the truth. He will go 
away with a mind ‘in being,’ as it were, slightly impaired by the 
retention of a radically mistaken idea in respect to facts, but im- 
paired only in that one direction, and fully capable of action in all 
other directions; even capable of recovering itself and ejecting 
the intruder. 

No, the art of lying has a far greater scope than this, and can 
induce results of a more enduring and far-reaching na‘ure. The art 
lies in so mixing up absolute falsehood with truths, half-truths, 
appropriate inaccuracies, and exaggerations, as to reduce the mind 
of the recipient to such a condition of bewilderment and bemuse- 


. ment as to render it incapable, for at least some time, of any action 


at all outside itself. The recipient should be left with the im- 
pression that he has heard the truth, but the disagreeable notion 
that at least a portion of what he has heard is not or may not be 
true. His mind will then feed upon itself and will thus be reduced 
to a state of inactivity with regard to a'l other matters for an 
appreciable space of time. Not knowing exactly where the truth 
begins or where the falsehood ends, in doubt as to whether there 
is any falsehood at all, but with a conviction that there must be 
some somewhere, the mind of the recipient will lose all power of 
recovering itself by verifying facts, for it will not know where to 
begin, or which fact to set about verifying. 

It will readily be seen that to attain proficiency in the art of 
lying the habit of strict accuracy of statement must be acquired 
and constantly practised. Thus only can the delicate shades of 
the half-truth be secured. It is the half-truth on which the most 
expert performers chiefly depend to enable the virulent falsehood 
to take effect. Between the most crude processes as practised 
by the Cattle Filane in abstaining from the truth altogether, and 
the art of lying as presented by the well-informed Filane village 
or district head, there is all the difference that exists between a 
geometric pattern for a wall-paper traced with rule and compass 
and the delicate delineation of sunlight on mountain mist and sea 
by a Turner. 

‘Splendide mendax! Eheu fugaces!’ The glorious liars, 
Pagans and Muslims, and their lies with whom I was privileged to 
live for many happy years. It makes me sad to think I shall hear 
them no more. 





A BALLADE OF ‘THE RISING SUN.’ 


Eacu day, at sunset, down a lane I go 

Heavy with clay and dark with shadowy pine, 
But ending in an Inn, whose windows glow 

As though the sky behind did through them shine. 
Golden above the crossroads stands its sign ; 

Erect and full of fire though day be done. 

And thither, at the hour when rich men dine, 

I go at sunset to ‘The Rising Sun.’ 


The sanded floor; the huge spittoons; the row 
Of plates and pewters, in a gleaming line ; 

The firelight on the beams; the talk whose flow 
Blends with the distant bells and low of kine; 
The fumes of shag; the port of ’89; 

The kingly beer whereof I’d drink a tun; 

These old, good things around my heart entwine. 
I go at sunset to ‘the Rising Sun.’ 


Where are the Inns our fathers used to know ? 

Where are those strongholds stored with songs and wine ? 
And where the bluff stout heart of long ago ? 

Passing or past: Declined or in decline... . 

Gone, England, with the glories that were thine 

Of Freedom and of feasting and of fun! 

And homesick for these fallen things and fine, 

I go at sunset to ‘The Rising Sun.’ 


Envoy. 
Landlord,—if I may touch on things divine— 
My life through dark and slippery ways may run: 
But there’s an Inn to end this road of mine. 


I go at sunset to a rising sun. 
GEOFFREY HowarD. 





THE TRAVESTY OF AN IDEAL: A REPLY. 
BY W. R. SAUNDERS. 


Tue article under this title in the June number of THE CoRNHILL 
is a harsh, unsympathetic, and in many places an inaccurate de- 
scription of the methods of teaching the curriculum in our elemen- 
tary schools; a description which is an indictment calculated to give 
wrong impressions to those who do not know the schools, and pain 
and resentment to those who work therein. Written thirty or forty 
years ago, the article would have been true, for then the ‘ Lowe 
Code ’ (with its accompanying ‘ Payment by Results ’) was in force, 
That code said in effect ; ‘ Here are so many subjects to be taught ; 
so many shillings will be paid for each child who passes in them,’ 
the result being, that the true end of education was obscured and 
cram took its place, originality on the part of the teacher was re- 
pressed, the child was reduced to a grant-earning machine, and the 
teacher to the individual who operated the machine. The best 
teacher was not the best educator, but the one who earned the 
largest amount of grant. To-day the Board of Education says: 
‘The purpose of the school is education in the full sense of the 
word; the high function of the teacher is to prepare the child for 
the life of a good citizen, to create or foster the aptitude for work 
and for the intelligent use of leisure,’ and, says a modern edu- 
cationist, ‘The cultivation of rational interests is the very end 
and purpose of schooling’ (Ballard) ; in short, the education given 
in the elementary school is to be liberal and humanising. In a 
pamphlet by Mr. MacTavish, ‘ What Labour wants from Education,’ 
he writes: ‘Education must be something that will set free the 
soul, will open the eyes to beauty and wonder and enable a man 
to become a higher being with more intellect and more love towards 
his fellow-men.’ That is a happy and significant note of the 
times. Such, then, is the ideal; let us see how it is attained. 
What are the subjects which make for a liberal and humane 
education? Nature Study in its broadest sense, Literature, 
Drawing (including work in colour), History, Geography, Hand- 
work, and for the necessities of everyday life, Arithmetic, Writing, 
and Spelling. The latter are necessarily essential, but the others 
nurture, feed, elevate, and form. Take Nature Study. What 
is Nature Study, and why should it be taught? Nature Study is 
the research method applied in a very elementary way to any branch 
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of Natural History. It is not a series of formal lessons in Botany, 
Geology, Entomology, or Zoology ; it is an attempt to develop in 
the child a scientific way of looking at things before it hears of any- 
thing about special sciences. ‘ Nature Study means getting interested 
in all that is going on in the outer world, learning to see, trying to 
find out the ‘ go’ of things ;’ it aims at the cultivation of the mood 
of inquiry rather than the acquisition of many facts. Scientific 
terminology is avoided, for that way boredom lies. A child is 
not taught that a primrose is a ‘ perennial herb, leaves sessile and 
spathulate, stamens epipetalous, &c.,’ but to see for himself that the 
leaves are wrinkled and to ask why, that the flower is conspicuous, 
and that some styles are long and some short,and why. The func- 
tion of the teacher is to supply the information which the child 
cannot possibly find out for himself. And further—we want to 
cultivate the esthetic side of the scholar’s nature, to perceive 
beauty of form and colour, to experience those ‘ vital feelings of 
delight’ of which Wordsworth spoke. The majesty of cumulus 
clouds, the pendent gracefulness of a birch in early spring, the 
soft blue of the sky, the brilliant colours of birds and insects, a 
Turneresque sunset—all these minister to the love of the beautiful. 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth 
His handiwork.’ The boy and girl who have had lessons on clouds, 
out of doors, understand that verse. Rural schools, of course, 
have a distinct pull over large town schools. The country to the 
former is an outer, uncovered class-room. Yet the latter have the 
sky above, they can experiment on the growth of seeds, and make 
records of temperatures in sun and shade. Some trees are sure 
to be near, and vacant building plots have been known to pro- 
vide botanical material. For some town schools, too, the ‘ school 
journey ’ for a week or ten days is now a yearly expedition of great 
educational value, wherein town children can obtain first-hand 
knowledge of things outside their everyday experience. 
Concerning Geography. ‘It is taught as a mass of facts about 
countries, towns, and seas,’ says Mr. Allan. That is an accurate 
picture of the Geography teaching of the °70’s and ’80’s—topo- 
graphy pure and simple; a part of Geography, but a subordinate 
part only. For. what does Mr. Allan take the teacher in the 
Elementary School? A clod, with no more inherent power of pro- 
gress thanaclod. The teaching of this subject has been revolution- 
ised by the work of men like Mackinder, Lyde, Herbertson, and 
Patrick Geddes; their principles have been learned by teachers 
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who have sat at their feet or read their works and then gone forth 
into the schools carrying the New Geography with them. For 
young children, Geography, like charity, must begin at home. 
They must know the name of their own village or town, the hill, 
the plain, the valley, the stream, the canal or railway which are in 
their immediate neighbourhood. What is the value of knowing 
that the Amazon is the longest river in the world if one does not 
know the name of the river which meanders a stone’s throw from 
one’s home? Following this, descriptions of peoples of other lands 
will serve as an introduction to the more serious study of foreign 
countries, Red Indians and their wigwams, Arabs and their tents, 
Eskimos and their snow huts and kayaks, Japanese and their 
curious kites ; these will widen the child’s horizon and awaken their 
interest in other lands. A few questions will indicate the lines on 
which Geography is taught to older children of to-day. Why is 
the cotton industry located in Lancashire and the cutlery industry 
in Sheffield? Why is Beachy Head a headland and Dungeness 
a point, and why does the latter increase in length? London and 
Winnipeg are nearly in the same latitude. Why do they differ 
so much in climate? What has caused the Sahara? Why are 
the dwellers therein nomads? ‘No neglect to develop the reason- 
ing powers ’ in such a course of study. 

And the same with History. If teachers were the slaves of 
certain arid text-books of History, then their teaching of it would 
be ‘a series of happenings, reigns, and biographies in strict chrono- 
logical order,’ in short, mostly chronology—necessary, no doubt, 
but deadly dull. Have Seeley, Froude, Gardiner, and Oman lectured 
and written for naught? Are there no such gatherings as Summer 
Schools of History ? Having tasted the bread of those historians 
will a teacher offer his scholars dates only? Here are the bases 
of two schemes of lessons to boys of thirteen :—The struggle be- 
tween the Crown and Commons, 1603 to 1690; the growth of the 
British Empire, 1600 to the Peace of Utrecht (History and Geo- 
graphy co-ordinated). The History lessons should have an ethical 
effect. From the lives of Alfred the Great, Simon de Montfort, 
Bruce, Joan of Arc, Hampden and Cromwell, of Wolfe and Clive, 
of Nelson, some ideals of citizenship and patriotism have been in- 
stilled. Browning, off the coast of Spain, sees Cape St, Vincent, 
Trafalgar and Gibraltar, and says : 


‘ Here and here did England help me—howcan I help England ?? 
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And when the Great Call came in 1914, Young England, whether 
educated in Elementary or Public School, heard and responded. 

Local History, Geography, and Nature Study are sometimes 
combined in one scheme of lessons called Regional Survey. The 
scholars in one school in Herts who studied such a scheme divided 
the work between them. The History dealt with the derivation of 
the name of the village, the history and architecture of the church, 
the ruins of a royal palace, and the old houses and farms. Those 
who studied the Geography, learned of the river, the roads and foot- 
paths, the canal and the railway, the village industries, illustrat- 
ing their work by sketches and plans. The Nature Study section 
made a collection of the flora and fossils, noted and recorded any- 
thing of interest in the bird life, and made records of the rainfall 
and weather generally. 

‘The scholars should be taught to perceive and appreciate 
beauty of form and colour.’ That is not a quotation from Ruskin ; 
it is from a pamphlet issued by the Board of Education, and each 
school in the country possesses at least one. Mark, an official 
publication! Mr. Allan complains of ‘ woefullydingy schools, of the 
walls, of out-of-date maps on the walls (maps now are rolled up and 
placed on racks till wanted), of garish prints, of the clock.’ Then 
suggestions are made of pleasing papers, copies of masterpieces, and 
of historical and industrial subjects. We retort, the complaints 
are groundless, for the suggestions have been adopted, not in isolated 
cases, but (with one exception, the clock) as a general rule. 
That ‘ inevitable utilitarian clock.’ Agreed—but what would you, 
Mr. Allan? The members of the nearest wood-carving class might 
be asked to try their skill in making a clock case. Copies of Turner’s 
Venice pictures ; ‘ The Cherub Choir ;’ ‘ The Laughing Cavalier ;’ 
‘ Hope ;’ ‘Interior of a Stable ;’ ‘Sir Galahad ’; these, with softly- 
tinted walls, with vases and bowls of graceful shape and good colour- 
ing, make up an artistic environment for the child. The pictures are 
explained, and the vases, as well as natural forms, are used in the 
drawing lessons, during which beautiful curvature is revealed to 
him. Thus by the end of school life a feeling for form and colour 
is developed and observation is quickened. Yet Mr. Allan says 
‘that beauty is never revealed to him, and that the total effect of 
artistic surroundings “ would be” incalculable.’ Not ‘ would be,’ 
but is ; for gone are the china dogs with their fixed stare, the wax 
fruits under glass shades, the contorted, painful 64d. vases, the cheap 
German prints and grocers’ almanacs of mid-Victorian days, and 
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pride of place given to a copy of a Turner, or a Reynolds, or a 
shapely vase. Beautiful things have entered the common market, 
from thence into the common life, and so Art has entered the 
home. The whole level of national taste in art and letters has 
been raised, in a great measure as the result of the teaching in the 
schools of the country. But we'should like to hear of the forma- 
tion of a society for the prevention of the erection of those long, 
unlovely streets which disfigure so many of our towns. Visits to 
picture galleries in school time are permitted, and here is the 
experience of a Head Mistress of a large girls’ school in London : 


‘Visits to picture galleries were made regularly during the 
last three years of the girls’ day school life. They were used as an 
instrument of education in the present, and a storehouse of pleasure 
for the future. By means of these visits the girls were trained 
to appreciate something of the beautiful, whereby they rose to a 
higher plane from which they obtained a wider and nobler out- 
look which would help to keep them above the gross, the sordid, 
and the base.’ 


Those visits were productive of something other than Academy 
headaches. In connection with the interior decoration of schools, 
two voices, one of 1872, the other of 1916, will be of interest : 


‘There is not a Primary School in England which is painted 
with the history of England ; there is no Public School ornamented 
with anything more instructive than carvings of their own names 
by the youthful pocket-knives of British worthies. And then you 
are told how interesting it is to have these graffiti of men after- 
wards renowned ; like Sinaitic inscriptions of wanderers through 
the howling wilderness of school. How absurd, how profane, how 
heterodox, how very slow, how generally improper it would be 
to have a fresco of Marathon, or Hastings, or Cressy, or Trafalgar 
instead of the incised autograph of the distinguished little Jawkins 
who afterwards became a Cabinet Minister ! ’—Lecture by St. John 
Tyrwhitt, 1872. 


And that very live educational body, ‘The Workers’ Educational 
Association,’ passed this resolution in 1916: 


“That because of the importance of the development of a sense 
of beauty in early years the school buildings and interiors should 
be designed with this end in view.’ 
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It is a happy coincidence, that in the same year frescoes, 
illustrating scenes from British industries, were unveiled in a 
1..C.C. school. 

The Handwork lesson is the most popular one of the week. 
Then the dullard gets his chance (he is generally the neatest work- 
man, if not the most inventive) ; there is not so much of ‘ listening 
to teacher ;’ the delight of making something is manifest. History 
and Geography can be co-ordinated (that blessed word !), and powers 
of invention, resource, and self-reliance are developed. The training 
in Handwork is not confined to one or two upper classes, it is 
progressive, from the clay modelling of the infants to the benchwork 
of a handicraft centre. Consider this list of models made by one 
class last term—aeroplane (easily first in popularity), Red Cross 
car, tank, anti-aircraft gun, doll’s furniture, Egyptian shadoof, 
Sedan-chair, rickshaw ; and four boys co-operated in the making of 
an oasis. In the light of these, where is now the truth of the state- 
ment that ‘the practical side of his mind is left to be shallowly 
developed by carrying out fixed childish designs in wood, wire, o1 
paper’? That used to be true. We well remember fifty boys 
making fifty boxes, wall-tidies, and cradles, all of the same pattern. 
Happily those days are no more, and incidentally many books 
on Handwork containing the afore-mentioned designs are a drug 
in the market, if they have not already been sold for waste paper. 

Writing has its fashions. The copperplate of our grandfathers 
gave way to the roundhand, that to the running hand of the Civil 
Service, and now ‘Script’ is the ruling fashion. In Script each 
letter is detached, there are no loops, and its appearance approaches 
that of the printed page. Children take to it, and poor writers 
in the running hand speedily become good writers in Script. Char- 
acter is displayed, and with practice speed does not suffer. Infant 
teachers rejoice in Script, for hitherto they have had to teach one 
hundred and four letters in teaching the elements of writing and 
reading, two for each written letter, capital and small, and two 
for each printed letter, capital and small. In Script there are only 
fifty-two, for the written letter and printed letter are identical, 
except for the curl of the ‘a’ and ‘g.’ 

Proficiency in mental gymnastics is an excellent thing, provided 
that it is not an end in itself. Thirty years ago the average boy 
could have worked accurately £489 19s. 113d. x 487, but would 
have shied at finding the cost of 18 yards of silk at 5s. 64d. a yard. 
The ‘x ’ in the first sum stood for multiplication, that was perfectly 
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clear to him ; the principle of multiplication involved in the second 
was unperceived. Then a stock sum was ‘ From £18,969 18s. 104d. 
take £1987 19s. 113d.; now it is, ‘ What is left from £10 after spend- 
ing £2 17s. 8id.?’ To see a maid of seven constructing the three 
times table by means of bone discs is delightful. Three piles of 
discs, nine in each, is certainly three times nine; then the result 
of the operation is written 3 x 9=27. The formule used in 
finding the areas of rectangles and circles are built up ‘in a prac- 
tical manner by the scholar.’ By diagrams, which are made under 
the direction of the teacher, the scholar sees that L x B = A, and 
by the manipulation of a piece of string and a ruler he proves that 
the circumference of a circle is just over three times its diameter. 
No boy need be ignorant of a pole of ground, for that he mea- 
sures in the school garden or playground. The note of to-day in 
Arithmetic is intelligent grasp of principles, of yesterday it was 
mechanical, unintelligent accuracy. 

No contrast between the school life of thirty years ago and to-day 
is greater than in the teaching of literature. Then there were three 
stock books, what was called a ‘ General Reader,’ an ‘ Historical 
Reader,’ and a ‘Geographical Reader,’ to be prepared during theyear 
for the annual inspection. Oh, the weariness of mind as those 
books were read and re-read to the nth degree of boredom! They 
were well enough for attaining the mechanical art of reading, but 
for training the intelligence and creating a taste for literature they 
were contemptible. And for poetry, 300 lines had to be learned 
by heart by the upper class only. Scott was the most favoured 
author, because the requisite number of lines could easily be chosen. 
How many men can remember, with no feeling of joy, the line 
‘The Chief in silence strode before.’ No such task is ever imposed 
to-day. England has stores enough of poetry, suitable for every 
age of child life, so for twice a week, say for eight years, the child 
comes under the charm and influence of good verse. Do children 
really enjoy and feel poetry? Take this of Blake’s: 


‘ Little lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead, 
Gave thee clothing of delight 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright ?’ 


Or this of Wordsworth’s: 
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‘Sleep, baby, sleep. 

The great stars are the sheep, 
The little lambs are the stars, I guess. 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 

Sleep, baby, sleep.’ 


They are not great verse, but what normally-minded child of seven 
or eight can resist their appeal? In later school life, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson are drawn upon. No boy 
leaves school without having a knowledge of at least one of Shake- 
speare’s plays ; ‘ The Passing of Arthur ; ’ ‘ The Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington ;’ some of Wordsworth’s shorter poems, 
and of Browning’s ‘ How we brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix.’ Not that these selections are entirely committed to 
memory—that were madness—but only the most striking passages, 
and the real beauties of expression and feeling enshrined in those 
poems are revealed to the boy. The cumulative effect of years of 
this teaching is to train the mind to appreciate beauty of verse. 
To give an instance : 


‘,. . returning show 
Deep black in the afterglow. 
And one by one 
Drop down from the higher airs 
Down, down the invisible stairs.’ 


This was put on the blackboard in front of a class of boys of 
thirteen. They knew what it meant, they felt that it was poetry, 
and was better than saying ‘The aeroplanes came back.’ And 
in the next drawing lesson two boys, quite spontaneously, ex- 
pressed the verse in pastel drawings. 

What can be said of prose? Books of literary merit and 
exceptional illustrations are provided, but are not popular, except 
the illustrations. The fact must be faced that at a certain age the 
average boy delights in pirates, Red Indians and cowboys, in 
detectives and blood and thunder generally, and that delight is not 
satisfied or displaced by advising him to read ‘ The Fair Maid of 
Perth’ or ‘ Woodstock.’ Would it not be psychologically wise to 
let him have his head, not on penny horribles, but with such books 
as Conan Doyle’s ‘White Company ;’ ‘ Allan Quatermain,’ the 
school stories by T. B. Reed, and the exciting and adventurous 
tales by Gordon Stables and Ballantyne, not forgetting the prophetic 
exploits of ‘ The Clipper of the Clouds,’ and the crew of the Nautilus 
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which journeyed ‘20,000 leagues under the sea,’ told by Jules 
Verne? We make this suggestion to Headmasters, Directors 
of Education, and publishers. 

To sum up. The teaching of Arithmetic, Literature, History, 
Drawing, and Handwork is not mere mechanical procedure—but a 
taste for what is best in literature, a feeling of beauty, of form and 
colour, intelligent ideas in history and geography, a grasp of 
arithmetical principles, some first-hand knowledge of the child’s 
natural environment, resource, and invention through Handwork : 
these are the characteristic features of modern methods of the 
teaching in elementary schools. And the total result? More 
life. 

‘’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller—that we want.’ 





‘THE HAND THAT ROCKED THE CRADLE.’ 
BY JANE H. FiNDLATER. 


Tae hend that rocked the cradle! Such a hand it was; yet to 
its far from tender touch Jake and Ned Murphy owed more than 
they knew. In considering the character of Mrs. Murphy we musi 
lay aside some perfectly legitimate prejudices and confess that a 
woman may have many defects and yet be worthy of admiration. 
Her language and manners were both bad; she was not either 
scrupulously clean or scrupulously honest ; she smoked too, and 
her house was always untidy; yet she had one extraordinary 
quality which outweighed many faults, an unconquerable spirit. 
For the sixteen years since her husband’s death, Mrs. Murphy had 
fought for a livelihood and gained it from a hard-fisted world by 
doing a precarious trade in old clothes, rabbit-skins, and bottles. 
Her two boys Jake and Ned were as wild as hawks, there was no 
mischief they would not join in, and the marvel was that either oi 
them ever survived the numerous accidents of their childhood. 
Jake was nearly drowned in the Canal and brought back for dead ; 
Ned fell from a two-storey window to the pavement ; Jake cut an 
artery and nearly bled to death . . . indeed the tale of their child- 
hood’s adventures would fill a volume by itself. A more tender 
mother of such boys would have suffered torments of anxiety: 
Mrs. Murphy was entirely stoical about her sons. It is on record 
that when she opened the door to a policeman bringing Ned back 
unconscious from one of his many accidents, she only exclaimed, 
in that rich mixture of Irish and Scotch which was hers, 

‘Shure an’ it’s Ned this time !—aweel, it'll be Jake the next— 
ontil the bed wi’ him, if ye plase—he’ll come to a’richt—shure an’ 
he has a dozen lives like a cat!’ 

Her nervous system was absolutely perfect—she did not know 
what fear meant in any sense of the word, even that peur de wre 
which might very naturally have assailed a widow woman burdened 
with the support of two sons. If she could not earn enough to 
buy the boys a good dinner she taught them to go stoically without 
one—and the lesson would be given in no tender words :— 

‘Drat ye baith ! Can ye not be wantin’ yer mate widoot greetin’ ? 
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If ye cry, Ned me mantuie, yell no’ cry twice—I’se warrant! Aff 
til yer beds, bhoys!’ Then Ned and Jake, swallowing down tears 
of hunger and disappointment, knew better than to disobey ; they 
would, in their mother’s expressive phrase, have ‘ got something 
tae cry for’ if they had. But very likely before they were out of 
bed in the morning, she was off on her endless quest for rags, rabbit- 
skins, and bottles ; to return, perhaps, carrying a pair of kippers in 
her frankly dirty hand, more pleased to be able to fry the fish for 
the hungry children than they were to get them. 

The quality Mrs. Murphy despised more than any other was 
softness. She could have endured any hardship without com- 
plaint. I daresay she would have endured torture, if it had been 
necessary, without a groan. You would not have supposed that 
such an indomitable spirit lived under that battered black bonnet 
with one red rose stuck rakishly at the side of it, that these big, 
flat feet in their broken shoes would have marched boldly up to the 
stake ! 

Mrs. Murphy’s livelihood had been rendered more precarious than 
ever by the War, which was entering un its second wiuter when 
this story begins. True, rabbit-skins were still to be had, but the 
old clothes trade was wretched: ‘The Quality is wearin’ their 
clothes that long,’ she would explain. ‘And when they’re done 
wid thim, they’re givin’ them tae the Beljums,’ It was hard to gain 
a living in these days. 

There was only one boy to feed now, for two years before the 
War broke out, Jake had run away from home. He had just 
attained the age of fifteen, but had reached also an almost impos- 
sible stage of wildness, and refused to apply himself to any trade. 
Mrs. Murphy had begun to wonder what could be done with the 
boy, when he solved the question himself by running away to sea : 
‘An’ a good thing too,’ said the fond parent. ‘It’s many’s the 
good thrashin’ he’ll get.’ But nearly four years had passed since 
then, and never a word had come from poor Jake. All his short- 
comings were forgotten now. ‘There wisna a finer lad in the 
counthry,’ his mother would lament. ‘ Look whit a shpirit he 
was after havin’!’ The same ‘ shpirit ’ seemed to be entering into 
Ned as he grew older, the same restlessness and impatience of con- 
trol. Mrs. Murphy with great difficulty got him apprenticed to a 
baker ; but some bit of audacious carelessness got him sacked from 
this job, and he would not exert himself to find any other. This 
evening when his mother came in from her day’s work, it was to 
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find him, as she expressed it, ‘ sittin’ by the fire in his stocking feet ’ 
whistling gaily and as care-free as a bird. 

Mrs. Murphy stood on the threshold for a moment, looking at 
her son, then advanced into the room and swung off the sack she 
carried, on to the floor. Pointing to it with a dramatic gesture 
she cried out: 

‘Twa rabbit-shkins, sax owld bottles, an’ the linings of a mantle 
the moths are intil—thae Beljums has ivry blessed rag in the 
counthry—be damned tae thim !’ 

Ned touched the rabbit-skins disdainfully with his toe, apprais- 
ing their value before he replied. 

‘ Ye’ll no’ get muckle for the lot, me darlint,’ he said, in the 
same extraordinary mixture of Scotch and Irish dialect that his 
mother spoke. 

‘You an’ yer blarney !—darlinting me, ye good-for-naething 
lad that ye are—whaur d’ye think I’m tae get mate for ye, oot af 
twa rabbit-shkins, sax owld bottles, an’ the linings 0’ a mantle ?’ 

‘Och, jist come it saft ower the grocer, maybe he'll gie ye a 
slice o’ ham an’ some tatties,’ Ned suggested with a grin. 

Mrs. Murphy cast herself down into the sodden old chair by 
the fire, and held out her knobby hands to the blaze. 

‘T’ve somethin’ tae say til ye, Ned,’ shesaid. ‘ An’ it’s this—ye’ll 
wurk or starve.’ There was relentless determination in her voice. 

Ned looked at her and whistled between his teeth while he 
calculated chances. No, he concluded, there was no getting round 
his mother when she was in this mood, adamant was softer. 

‘ Ye'll no’ have me that long tae feed noo,’ he said then, ‘I’ve 
listed.’ 

‘Tak’ yer lees some ither where,’ said Mrs. Murphy. 

‘T’m no tellin’ a lee—it’s ghospel truth, mother.’ 

‘Ghospel nonsense,’ retorted Mrs. Murphy. 

Ned rose to his feet, and measured his goodly height against 
the mantel shelf. 

‘Five fit sivin, mither—“ a grand shtrappin’ lad ” the Sergeant 
caed me.’ 

‘Ye’re a’ that,’ said his mother with excusable pride in his 
appearance. ‘ But ye’re only saxteen year owld, me bhoy, an’ that’s 
unner age.’ 


‘Is it?’ Ned cried, his blue eyes dancing with the joy of his © 


adventure. ‘Is it ? When yer five fit sivin an’ a hauf ye'll pass 
maist sergeants, mither ! ’ 
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Mrs. Murphy began to see that Ned was speaking the truth. 
She took out her little old, black clay pipe, rammed it full of tobacco 
and lit it before she spoke. 

‘It’ll mak a man o’ ye,’ she said curtly, puffing at her pipe. 
The late unlamented Murphy of many faults had withal been a 
‘fine man,’ as his widow phrased it-—she had hoped that her sons 
would resemble him in this respect ; now, though poor Jake was 
gone, here was Ned requiring just the discipline he would get in the 
Army : she hailed the news of his enlistment. Mrs. Murphy had not 
meant to go out again that evening ; but Ned’s announcement put 
a fresh complexion on everything. ‘The bhoy must be havin’ a 
good supper,’ she said to herself, so when she had finished her pipe 
she rose and hitched her sack once again on to her tired shoulders, 
to issue out into the darkness. 

On a drear-nighted December it is a brave wayfarer who takes 
the road in Edinburgh town ; but Mrs. Murphy’s heart did not 
quail before the stern assaults of wind and rain—her objective was 
a good supper for Ned, and she seldom failed to get what she set 
out to accomplish. She descended that long and steep hill which 
leads from the Old Town of Edinburgh to the New, heedless of the 
scourging rain, the buffeting wind. Along the wide, echoing west- 
end terraces and crescents she sped, down endless area steps she 
plunged, the frayed edges of her ancient petticoats sweeping small 
rivers down after her, and in the kitchen premises of many a 
mansion she did battle that night with many a cook; a militant 
spirit hers, that would fight any cock in creation on the subject 
of rabbit-skins and bottles! Then up the area steps she came once 
more, her ragged skirts blown about her by the tormenting wind, 
to scour along the streets again, wet, weary but undaunted, her 
sack thump, thumping against her shoulders as she went. An 
epic figure Mrs. Murphy, if you discerned the spirit that animated 
her quest! At last, when evening had merged into night, home 
she came in triumph, carrying a bit of cheese, a pound of ham and 
some potatoes with which to feast her hero and speed him on the 
War-path. 

Ned was a born soldier ; not that he loved discipline—far from 
it—but he dearly loved a fight, and the war fever got into his blood 
from the first week he went into training. Before he had completed 
four months of drilling, a smarter soldier never stepped. It was 
fine to see him when he got leave for a day, come home to the Close, 
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the admired of every beholder.—He was as proud as a peacock, 
with the artless, childish pride of youth. To have exchanged 
the rags and squalor of the past for a smart uniform, to huve become 
a somebody instead of a nobody, these things made life very sweet 
tothe boy. He stopped and shook hands affably with all the neigh- 
bours, throwing out his chest, and drawing himself up to his (now !) 
five foot nine inches, till he looked an enormous height. Only old 
Mrs. Morrison, a sworn foe of his mother, was malignant enough to 
remark upon the fact that Ned was still growing. 

“It’s time ye left aff growin’, Ned,’ she told him. ‘They'll no’ 
be willin’ tae stand ye new claes ivry sax month.’ 

Ned did not reply to this taunt for a moment, then in an off- 
hand way he told her that the fine feeding in the Army was re- 
sponsible for his added inches. The old woman shook her head. 

‘Na, na, tell that some ither where, laddie : when 2 man’s come 
til his full age meat winna lengthen him—it’ll pit flesh on his banes 
maybe, but he'll bide the same height ; sae dinna speak sic havers 
tae me.’ 

Ned brushed past her and ran up the stair three steps ata time. 
The ‘ common stairs’ of Edinburgh have an atmosphere all their 
own. Perhaps in some of the uttermost recesses of Venice a match 
could be found for that smell of age-long dirt, cats, and vegetable 
garbage—certainly no newer slum could compete with it for a 
moment. But these well-remembered odours did not offend Ned’s 
senses for a moment—wasn’t the ‘ stair’ home after all ? 

He burst into the kitchen with boisterous shouts of laughter. 

‘Here I am, me darliut,’ he cried, catching his mother round the 
waist. ‘ An’ is it tae be the Irish jig or the Schottische we’re tae 
hae thegither ? ’ 

Mrs. Murphy, in her ecstasy of delight at seeing the boy again, 
could and would have danced both these measures joyfully. She 
feasted her eyes on Ned’s fine appearance, stroked his firm cheek, 
rounded with health, and bade him roll up his sleeve that she might 
admire his strong well filled out arm. 

‘Shure an’ ye’re a man complately, Ned,’ she told him. 
‘Mony’s the man of twinty can’t howld a candle tae ye.’ 

‘Dinna you be sayin’ verra muckle aboot me age,’ Ned laughed. 
‘ An’ mind if they’re askin’ I’m eighteen noo.’ 

‘ Wis onybody sayin’ ye wis less ?’ Mrs. Murphy asked. 

‘No jist sayin’ it—Mistress Morrison was huntin’ about it 
the noo.’ 
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Mrs. Murphy swore roundly, as was her habit when annoyed, and 
Ned laughed, saying appreciatively, ‘ Ye’re grand at the sweirin’, 
mither ’—which was less than the truth. The lad was in tremendous 
spirits—he would soon be going off to France, there would be life 
indeed! Mrs. Murphy encouraged this mood freely : if any thought 
of the deadly perils of battle, wounds, or death assailed her hardy 
fancy, she certainly gave no expression to it. 

* Ye’ll be comin’ back an officer, me bhoy,’ she said, ‘ afore ye’re 
a year owlder.’ 

Ned’s fancy had also soared to a Commission. ‘ What wad ye 
think o’ a Captain for a son ?’ he asked her. ‘ They’re tellin’ me 
promotion’s that quick the noo.’ 

“See you an’ get it then, Ned. I’m wantin’ an aisy chair for 
me owld age, an’ tae sit in a silk goon.’ 

They both roared with laughter over this fancy picture of Mrs. 
Murphy seated in an armchair, and robed in silk ; but it was not 
altogether a joke to Ned. In his secret heart he really did 
see himself a Captain, drawing a splendid pay, while his mother 
enjoyed an old age of idleness and affluence, envied by all the 
neighbours on the stair. So much for day dreams. 

One evening a few weeks later, the mother of the future captain, 
looking very unlike such a magnificent destiny, came along the 
street, bent under the weight of her sack. Rain had fallen all 
afternoon, but in spite of it Mrs. Murphy had been hard at work 
and now, laden with spoils, was making her way home. 

She sighed as she climbed the long stair—sighed to think how 
empty the place was now that Ned was away. What was the use 
of collecting bottles and rags and rabbit-skins at all, at all—whin 
there was tio hungry boys to feed, only her own tired owld 
self? The age-old problem assailed her densely ignorant mind, 
just as it had assailed the Preacher in his time :—‘ What profit 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun ?’ Why 
go on toiling and moiling only to keep herself alive to toil and moil 
more? ‘Shure it was like the treadmill intoirely!.... Mrs. 
Murphy had reached the head of the stair at this point in her 
teflections, and as she paused to take breath it struck her that she 
heard a noise in the room—who could be there ? She had left the 
key of the door with a neighbour, because the coal man hadn’t 
brought up her bag of coal that morning before she went out ; 
but this was no hour for the coal man to be putting in coals— 
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who could have got in ? Mrs. Murphy opened the door and entered 
the kitchen abruptly. Sure enough some one sat by the cold hearth. 
A candle guttering low in the old tin candlestick showed her that 
the intruder was Ned—Ned in his long outgrown civilian clothes, 
bending forward, his face covered by his hands, in an attitude of 
abject misery. 

“The Saints presarve ye, Ned! What’s come ower ye!’ she 
cried. ‘Is it ill that ye are ?—Spake, laddie ! ’ 

The boy uncovered his face and looked up. 

* Discharged,’ he said, pointing to his clothes. 

“Hae ye beeu afther some o’ yer owld divilments ?’ said Mrs. 
Murphy grimly, a long list of Ned’s former scrapes rising up into 
her memory as she spoke. 

‘No’ me—I’ve no’ been in ony hairm, mither—they’ve fund 
it oot—I’m unner age,’ said the boy; and then, forgetting all 
his lately assumed manhood, he burst into tears uf bitcerest 
disa ppointment. 

Mrs. Murphy swung off her sack on to the floor, and returned 
to where her son sat by the fireplace. 

* Ye'll nivir mak’ a sojer, Ned, if ye’re sae aisy bate as thon— 
greetin’ like a lassie—shame upon ye! ’ she said. 

Ned looked up at this rebuke and rubbed his knuckles into his 
eyes like a big child, then retorted : 

“Ye’d greet yersel if ye’d been tae get oot tae France next 
month an’ they’d stoppit ye!’ 

“No me, Ned—I’d gang in spite o’ them.’ 

‘Hoo would ye manage ? ’ the boy asked, his blue eyes still wet, 
but a light of hope kindling in them. 

“T’d be off tae Glasgie an’ ‘list agin in anither rigiment, tae be 
shure.’ . 

* An’ if they were findin’ oot ?’ 

“I'd chance it onyway—it’s an awfae thing tae be aisy bate, 
Ned, mind you that.’ 

Ned’s spirits went up with a bound at the thought of the fresh 
adventure opened to him by his mother’s advice. 

‘Tl be off tae Glasgie the mom,’ he said. ‘The H.L.I’s 
recruiting there: I’ll maybe get in.’ 

‘Shure an’ ye’ll git in—shure’s deith,’ said Mrs. Murphy. 

“Weel, that’s sure eneuch onyway ! ’ laughed Ned. 


The H.L.I. hospitably received Ned to its heart, and Mrs. Murphy 
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had a jubilant postcard announcing the fact a few days later. Again 
Ned disappeared from her life, for he could not afford to go and 
come from Glasgow whenever he had a day’s leave. And again 
her interest in the rag and bottle trade died down : ‘ It’s dull wurk 
widoot me bhoy to share the mate wi’ me,’ as she said. Her meals, 
never of a luxurious character, now became more and more ele- 
mentary—a salt herring eaten off the bare and dirty table, or a 
bit of bread and dripping washed down with strong tea—on such 
fare she supported herself. Unable to read or write, Mrs. Murphy 
could not keep in touch with her son by means of letters, unless a 
neighbour (hated for her superior education) consented to do the 
reading and writing for her. When Ned’s rare postcards arrived 
she would make some flimsy excuse to cover her ignorance :— 
‘Will ye kindly read oot the bhoy’s card, Mistress Morrison, 
it’s me has mislaid me shpectacles this long while, an’ canna 
be buyin’ ithers ’—or the next week it would be :—‘It’s a 
quare dimness I’m afther havin’ in me eyes this long while, 
Mistress Morrison, I'll tak’ it kind if ye’ll read oot the bhoy’s 
card for me.’ 

Her ingenuity never failed her on this point, she had always a 
fresh excuse upon her lips; but when, at last, Ned’s battalion was 
ordered to France she found herself compelled to invent a cataract 
to account for her incessant failures in reading those thrilling scraps 
of news that reached her from the Front. 

‘I’m after seein’ the docthor,’ she announced with shameless 
unveracity—she who had never consulted a member of the pro- 
fession in her life—‘ An’ “ it’s a cataract ye have, me poor woman,” 
says he that kind an’ comfortin’, “a cataract ye’re afther havin’ 
thim ten years an’ mair ; there’s naething tae do for’t, jist patience 
an’ no’ usin’ the eyes verra muckle.”’ This fiction didaway once 
for all with difficulty on the score of letters, and the neighbours, 
whether sceptical or not, asked no more questions. 

At first Ned wrote in great spirits—all was going well with him, 
the fighting was fine, and he was strong and happy. Thena long gap 
came in the news; then a letter in an unknown hand: Ned had 
been gassed and wounded, was now in London very ill, and his 
mother was summoned to him in haste. 

No experienced traveiler was Mrs. Murphy; she had not, as 
she would have expressed it, ‘set her fut’ in a train for the last 
twenty years. London was a strange place to her, she knew not a 
soul among its millions—this had been a bitter bad week for rags 
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and bottles tuo ; she had only one shilling in the house that night. 
But such trifles as these did not weigh more than a feather in the 
balance against her determination to see Ned without delay. The 
Government pass took her up to London; if she starved there, 
what of that ?—she had starved before: ‘Shure an’ I'll get a bit 
room for me shilling,’ she said hopefully as she expended a penny 
on two buns to support hei on the journey :—‘ Ane goin’, ane comin’ 
hame.’ Then crushing her old black bonnet resolutely down upon 
her head, she set off upon her travels. 

The night journey from Edinburgh to London is not formidable 
to those who are accustomed to it ; but Mrs. Murphy thought that 
it would neverend. As the long hours passed one by one, she became 
more and more weary and dishevelled. Her appearance certainly 
left a good deal to be desired—she had not taken time to clean her 
poor old boots or to brush the mud from the frayed edges of her 
threadbare skirts. Her hair, which had escaped from the few hair- 
pins that supported it, hung down in untidy wisps. It would, in 
fact, have been difficult to find a more sorry figure than Mrs. Murphy 
was when she alighted at King’s Cross in the early morning. The 
hospital of her quest was somewhere in the Camberwell region, 
and the trek from King’s Cross to Camberwell might easily have 
dismayed a more experienced Londoner than our hervine. But 
with admirable courage she made her way through the rush of 
motors and carts up to the nearest policeman. 

‘I’m seekin’ me way tae Camberwell, Sargeant,’ said she, 
planting herself resolutely in his path. ‘ Will ye be for directin’ 
me ?’ 

‘ Camberwell—that’s on the south side: take *bus to Victoria ; 
change for Vauxhall Bridge tram,’ said he, turning nonchalantly 
away from his questioner. 

“Divila “bus ’1l I be takin’, me man : what’s the road I’m askin’ 
ye ?’ cried Mrs. Murphy after him. 

“Going to walk there ?’ he asked sarcastically. 

* An’ what for no’ ?’ she replied. 

“Get there to-morrow morning then perhaps,’ said the man. 

“Ts it that far ?’ Mrs. Murphy persisted. 

‘Farther than I’d care to walk,’ he replied, and then 
unfortunately he laughed, to the infinite rage of Mrs. Murphy. She 
too had sarcastic powers. 

“I wis forgettin’ what frail declicut crathurs ye are in Lunnan,’ 
she cried, and without deiguing to ask his help again, plunged into 
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the thick of the traffic to search for another and more sympathetic 
guide. She must have wandered for nearly a mile before she met 
a second policeman, for the morning was very foygy, which made it 
difficult to see more than a yard or two uhead. At last, at a corner, 
she saw this second officer of the law, a kindly faced, brawny man 
who looked more likely tu help her. His information, however, 
was just the same as that of the first man—she must take a bus to 
Victoria—(‘Allways the owld Queen’s name, God blesh her!’ Mrs. 
Murphy ejaculated)—then ask her way again. But this policeman, 
it seemed, was more human than the other, and inquired into Mrs. 
Murphy’s case as he noted her tired face and dilapidated clothing. 

‘It’s a long road you’re goin’, mother,’ he said kindly, and she, 
hearing herself addressed by this appropriate and sympathetic 
title, told him all her story. 

‘An’ it’s a mother 1 am, Sargeant dear!’ she cried, ‘ seekin’ 
for me bhoy that’s woundit in the ’orspital at Camberwell—weary 
on it, but it’s a long road I’ve come the nicht frae Edinbury !’ 

Now as they stood there in conversation, a lady wearing the 
long blue coat and inevitable badge of the War Worker came up 
through the fog to ask the number of a’bus from the policeman. She 
too cast a pitying eye on Mrs. Murphy and paused to hear her story. 

‘Tl take you to Victoria,’ she said promptly, ‘and put you 
into the Camberwell tram too, if you’ll come with me.’ Here was 
comfort. Mrs. Murphy could scarcely believe her luck, for not only 
was she escorted, but her ticket was also royally paid for by the 
angel of deliverance: the sacred shilling did not need to be 
broken into. 

On the way to Victoria the angel heard all about the long night 
journey and its difficulties. Mrs. Murphy even apologised a little for 
her appearance, becoming suddenly conscious of it by the side of her 
trim new friend. Giving a little stealthy touch to the dilapidated 
bonnet, she murmured, of how ‘ A jintleman happened tae sit down 
upon it in the train,’ rather to its detriment. Questioned as to her 
food during the night, Mrs. Murphy confessed to having eaten a 
bun, and took from her pocket the other bun which was ‘ tae tak’ 
her hame.’ The angel, it seemed, was not so independent of food. 

‘T’ve been up all night too,’ she said, ‘and I’m needing a cup 
of tea—we’ll have it together at Victoria.’ 

No sight is considered strange just now; so perhaps nobody 
noticed this curious couple as they drank large cups of tea and ate 
ham sandwiches together at the Victoria buffet. However that may 
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be, it was a splendidly fortified Mrs. Murphy who was put into the 
Camberwell tram half an hour later under charge of the conductress, 


* Yes ; your son is very ill,’ said the Sister. ‘ Very ill, and we can 
do nothing with him— he won’t take either nourishment or medicine.’ 

*T’ll sort him,’ said Mrs. Murphy. She had the heart of a lion 
after her fine breakfast, and strode up the ward after the Sister quite 
confidently. But, as she came up to the bed where her son lay, for 
a moment all the motherhood in her wild, rough nature rose up 
in horrified protest at the sight. Was this Ned, this blinded 
bandaged creature, with feeble groping hands ? 

She beuit down and spoke his name: ‘ Ned,’ and again ‘ Ned.’ 
In that strange border-land where Ned was hovering, the power of 
old association is perhaps stronger than anything else. At the sound 
of his mother’s well-known voice, the boy turned on his pillow 
with a movement of recognition. Mrs .Murphy motioned to the 
Sister. 

‘Gie’s a drop milk an’ whisky, me dear,’ she said. 

Bending down again over the boy, this time cup in hand, she 
bade him drink the milk at once. This time there was no sign 
of obedience. 

‘ Drink it, ye young divil,’ she said harshly, and emphasised her 
command by a none too gentle touch upon his cheek. 

‘Take care!’ the Sister exclaimed; but Mrs. Murphy Imew 
perfectly well what she was doing : she meant to be obeyed. This 
time a little curl of a smile flickered across the corner of Ned’s mouth, 
and he sucked down the milk and whisky without further resistance. 

‘He'll dae,’ said Mrs. Murphy, with a deep sigh of relief. ‘ He'll 
come through— he’s as mony lives as a cat has, yon bhoy.’ She 
seated herself beside him, to watch his every breath with a keen- 
sightedness that did not quite agree with the oft-repeated story 
of her blindness. 

“Your son has made a wonderful recovery, Mrs: Murphy,’ said 
the callow young surgeon a fortnight later, as he stood by the side 
of. the bed and swung an eyeglass to and fro after examining Ned. 
‘A wonderful recovery ; he has a fine constitution, but he will be 
discharged as soon as he is fit to go home; you shouldn’t have 
encouraged a boy of his aye to enlist.’ 

‘ What’s that ye’re afther sayin’, Sorr ?’ cried Mrs. Murphy, who 
was the most hardy liar that ever lied. ‘Is it a bhoy ye’re callin’ 
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him, an’ him twinty year an’ mair, an’ wha should ken like the 
mother that bore him ? Twinty year an’ sax month come January ! ’ 

‘Come, come, my good woman, you can’t take me in,’ the 
surgeon began; but before he could get farther Mrs. Murphy 
overwhelmed him with a flood of rhetoric and sarcasm. 

‘Nor you me, Sorr, me that wis a mother afore ye wis born, 
an’ ken mair af maist things than ye’ll ken a’ yer days !— 
Tellin’ me the age of me own son—the same as I wis a fool! 
Gang you back tae school, me laddie, afore ye try tae tache the 
mither af fam’lies ! ’ 

‘That will do—that will do ’"—the surgeon tried to say in his 
most repressive voice; but he scarcely knew with whom he had 
to deal. 

‘Dae? It'll no’ dae for me!’ she cried. ‘Na’, it’ll no’ dae for 
Ned neither—him tae be dischairged frae the British Airmy be a 
gossoon like yersel’ that’s ower young tae be docthern.’ grown men 
like me son at all, at all!’ 

“Come, Mrs. Murphy,’ the Sister interposed, laying her hand 
kindly on her shoulder. ‘ We’ll not discuss this more just now, come 
with me into my room, I’ve something to say to you there.’ 

Now the Sister had happily established an empery over Mrs. 
Murphy by the simple plan of being kind and gentle with her. She 
obeyed the Sister like a lamb, and followed her into her room to 
listen to all she had to say. There, crouched beside the gas fire, 
holding out her k.otted fingers to the warmth, Mrs. Murphy’s 
fighting spirit seemed to disappear a!l at once. 

‘Shure an’ it’s you that ken fine, Sister, that the bhoy’s nae mair 
nor sivinteen ? ’ she asked with a disconcerting change of front. 

‘Mrs. Murphy !—Why did you speak that way to the doctor 
then ?’ cried the Sister, laughing in spite of herself. 

‘An’ whit else cud I be daein’ wid Ned’s een on mea’ the toime ? 
Ned’s no’ wantin’ his dischairge.’ 

“You don’t think he’s had enough of it yet, then ?’ 

‘Na, ma wumman, ye dinna ken Ned whin ye ask that! Jist 
bide till he’s a wee thing stronger an’ ye’ll hae the twa hands af 
ye full kapin’ him quiet.’ 

‘Well, that may be; but he’ll be discharged all the same, I’m 
afraid.’ 

‘He’s been discharged afore, an’ got back,’ said Mrs. Murphy 
proudly. ‘My Ned’s no’ aisy dontit.’ 

“I think I know where he gets that quality,’ said Sister with a 
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smile. During the last fortnight she had formed her own conclu- 
sions about the character of Mrs. Murphy. Together they had 
discussed the possibilities of her staying on in London to see Ned 
through the worst of his illness, and she had noticed Mrs. Murphy’s 
undaunted attitude in the face of difficulty. It had been discovered 
that Ned had a little money in his possession : not enough, of course, 
to have supplied any ordinary mortal with board and lodging in 
London for a fortnight, but enough in the firm hands of Mrs. Murphy. 
She had sought out a lady of her own calling and even her own 
nationality, who kept a rag and bone shop in a byway of Camber- 
well. Here, by sympathetic understanding of the difficulties of 
business in war-time, Mrs. Murphy ingratiaved herself into the 
confidence of her country-woman, and was quickly established 
as her lodger, sharing the social joys of a back room with the whole 
family. Perhaps, considering the chances of microbes involved 
in this arrangement, it was well that the Sister did not quite know 
what that ‘rale comfortable lodgin’’ was that Mrs. Murphy alluded 
to at times : ‘ A rale comfortable lodgin’ wid a dacent Irish fambly’ 
sounded well. But microbes or no microbes, her presence had 
brought healing with it to her son. Ned never dared to refuse food 
or medicine from her hand—the hand that often chastised him so 
sharply in bygone years. When his fickle invalid appetite failed 
him altogether it was she who knew what to tempt it with. 
‘Lave him alone, Sister dear, lave him alone—I’ll be bringin’ 
him a rid herrin’—somethin’ wid a taste,’she said—and she was right. 
In the intervals of attending to Ned, she would stroll down the 
ward to offer well-timed consolations to some of the other patients. 
Though elegant ladies of high cultivation and admirable morals 
might kindly visit the wards, their conversation was held cheap 
beside that of Mrs. Murphy: ‘She puts heart into a man,’ as one 
sufferer expressed it, though he could not explain how or why she 
did so. It was probably because she herself had never been dis- 
mayed by anything in life—we all know the reviving effects of cour- 
age. However that may be, Mrs. Murphy had this valuable faculty 
of being able to stiffen other people up by her attitude to life. Wher: 
at the end of a fortnight Ned was well round the corner and it was 
time for his mother to go home to Scotland, there was universal 
regret in the ward. 
“I'll never manage Murphy as you did,’ the Sister told her. 
‘It’s no’ tae be expectit, me dear, did I no’ manage him a’ his 
days ?’ was the proud reply. 
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Her farewell was characteristic—no tears, or smiles either— 
she shook her fist in Ned’s face. 

‘ Mind ye behave yersel, ye young divil,’shesaid. ‘Tak yer mate 
an’ yer meedicine—l’m af tae Edinbury the nicht, a fine dance 
ye've led me a’ the road tae Lunnan.’ 

Ned gripped her hand for a moment, and she shuffled away down 
the long ward without once looking back to wave to him. The fact 
was she was now crying bitterly, and did not wish anyone to know it. 


In process of time Ned was discharged for the second time as 
under age: a blow; but one that did not knock him down as his 
first discharge did. 

‘T’'ll gang hame an’ have a rest an’ a bit spree afore I jine up 
again, he said with the utmost cheerfulness. 

Indeed he had earned bis rest, poor boy, and came home to 
Edinburgh looking very unlike an immediate return to serve his 
King and Country. Now Mrs. Murphy had to work with a ven- 
geance. She had very sound ideas on what she called ‘ support,’ 
ie. food—where Ned was concerned, and her quest for rags and 
rabbit-skins assumed the proportions of a game when his recovery 
depended upon her exertions. 

Never had she toiled as she toiled now, late and early, in sun 
and rain ; but she was not to be pitied—here was Life, as distinct 
from keeping oneself alive. Her days were filled with zest. Not 
a cook among her large clientele but knew about Ned and his 
fortunes, and few among them did not exert themselves to find rags 
and rabbit-skins to stuff into Mrs. Murphy’s sack. ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiange’ indeed were those when she returned to spread a table 
of dainties such as his soul loved before Ned. Not perhaps 
quite what many convalescents would fancy, but ‘ halesome 
farin,’ for all that: herrings, rashers of ham, pork sausages, 
plum duff, toast spread with dripping, and great beakers of tea. 
No wonder that Ned’s pale cheeks began to fill out in a 
surprising way before very long, that his colour came back, and 
his tall, thin frame became clothed again with flesh. If Mrs. 
Murphy had a pang at her heart when she noticed how quickly he 
was getting ready to fight again, she bore it insilence. Far be it 
from her to keep Ned back from playing a man’s part in the war. 
So it fell out that she did not wince for a moment when he announced 
his intention of trying his luck again in yet another regiment. 

They were sitting together over the fire one night while Ned 
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gloated on the lurid illustrations in some rag of an evening paper and 
smoked an abominable cigarette. Mrs. Murphy too was smoking, 
but she preferred a pipe. Suddenly Ned crumpled up the paper and 
flung it upon the floor. 

‘I canna keep oot o’ the fightin’, mither,’ he cried. ‘I maun get 
back intil’t.’ 

Mrs. Murphy bit hard upon the stem of her old clay pipe for a 
moment, then she took it out of her mouth and replied in an off- 
hand way : 

‘ Yer faither wis a fichter afore ye, Ned—an awfae man tae ficht 
wis Murphy.’ 

‘ Weel, I’m the same-—I maun get back.’ 

‘T’ll no hinder ye,’ said his mother. 

It was agreed between them that Ned would seek his fortunes 
for the third time of enlisting, with the Cameron Highlanders. Mrs. 
Murphy had a hankering after an Irish regiment for her son ; but 
Ned was loyal to the land of his birth and her adoption. 

‘Mind, I’m no’ Irish,’ he told her, “me that’s niver been in 
Ireland a’ my days. I like fine to be wi’ the Scotch lads, they get 
the best o’ the fightin’-—wheniver there’s a bit o’ durty wark tae 
dae, the Jocks get it.’ 


‘Sae I’ve heard tell,’ Mrs. Murphy admitted. 
‘ Aye, and they dae it!’ bragged the boy. ‘Dae it fine!’ 
‘I well belave it,’ said the mother. 


Ned presented himself in due time for enlistment with the 
Cameron Highlanders. He approached the recruiting Sergeant 
with a most candid and ingratiating grin. 

‘I’m tae be straight wi’ ye, Sergeant,’ he said, ‘ an’ tell ye I’m 
a wee thing unner age yet : I’ll no’ be eighteen till July—but maybe 
sax weeks ‘ll no’ coont agin me, wull it ?’ 

Impossible to resist such candour, such ardour for the service 
of his country, in such a promising youth. 

‘Six weeks is it ? Oh, we can forget that,’ said the Sergeaiit, 
“ye might a’most have seen service already, ye're that well set up.’ 

‘1’m verra fond o’ athleetics,’ suid the shameless Ned, who had 
not recognised his fondness fur them before. 

The mcdical man asked several alarming questions when Ned 
came up for examination: Hadn’t he had a bad illness lately ? 
What had it been ? What about this slight injury to the left arm ? 
Was it an accident ? What was the nature of the accident ? 
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Quick as lightning Ned had a reply for each question. Happily 
for him the crowd of recruits was so great that day, and the doctor 
was so busy examining them, that his answers were not analysed 
very carefully. Once ayain he worked the confidence trick as to his 
age, and the harassed examiner, puckering his brow for a moment it 
is true, and thrusting out his lower lip with a perplexed expression, 
finally passed Ned once again for Service, and called the next man to 
come forward and be examined. 

Before his eighteenth birthday, then, Ned Murphy found himself 
with this sufficiently strange record for his age: Four months 
training with the Royal Scots, and then his first discharge as under 
age. Six months’ training with the Highland Light Infantry, one 
month’s service in France, one month in hospital, his second dis- 
charge as under age, four months convalescence at home, and now 
enlistment for the third time in the Cameron Highlanders. 

It seemed as if Fate was going to be kind this time, for the months 
slipped past and no officious official discovered the secret of the 
boy’s age and discharged him again. ‘I’m tae win through; I'll 
get oot again afore verra long,’ he told his mother with exultation. 
He had come home for a week-end leave, and they were celebrating 
the occasion by going to the Cinema together. , 

At his words, Fear knocked loudly and suddenly at Mrs. Murphy’s 
heart for a moment: this was a guest she had never entertained 
before, and she would have none of him now. As she might have 
pushed away some intruder from her door, she refused entrance to 
this strange new visitor. 

‘Shure an’ that’ll be foine, Ned,’ she cried. ‘ An’ if ye come back 
widoot they’ve made ye a V.C. it’s I will think black burnin’ shame 
af ye!’ 

‘Weel, ye’ll need tae get a new goon then, mither,’ said the lad, 
with a glance at his mother’s sorry garments. ‘An’ a braw new 
bonnet, an’ new buits—the buits are the wurst 0’ ye.’ 

Mrs. Murphy laughed at the suggestion, and then, because 
love is wonderfully clear-sighted, she had a sudden moment of 
revelation—Ned was ashamed of her horrible old clothes, he in 
his smart new uniform. It was too late then to reform her toilet, 
but deep in her soul, Mrs. Murphy vowed that Ned would see a 
difference when he came back. 

“Ye see, ye’re not that auld, mither,’ he added. ‘ It’s thae auld 
claes ye wear,’ 

‘Awa wi’ ye! Wha’s thinkin’ aboot claes the noo ?’ said Mrs. 
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Murphy, giving expression to what should be the truth at a moment 
of world crisis, but is not always accepted by the younger generation, 


The neighbours noticed that Mrs. Murphy seemed to work 
harder than ever after Ned went to France. 

‘She’s jist an auld miser,’ was their charitable reading of the 
case. The truth was that Mrs. Murphy for the first time in her 
life was fighting a Fear. Like most people who have had to engage 
in this kind of warfare, she found that incessant work was the 
only sure weapon of defence. If she toiled late and early till too 
weary to think, the enemy could be kept at bay; but in every 
moment of idleness he was ready to attack her again. The happy 
idea occurred to her that she might begin to reform her own appear- 
ance before Ned returned from France. With this end in view, 
Mrs. Murphy began to save every penny she could earn, for new 
clothes she knew meant money. Not a word would Ned hear of 
this proposed metamorphosis—it was to be a wonderful surprise 
to him on his return. 

When she had, by dint of marvellous economies, accumulated 
two pounds of ready money, Mrs. Murphy sallied forth to buy her 
new, raiment. A dress, a shawl, and a bonnet were to be bought. 
The first purchase was easily made ; but just as she was proceeding 
to the second item on her list a distracting idea occurred to her: 
would it not be better to buy something more fashionable than a 
shawl ? The saleswoman pressed what she called a ‘ three-quarter 
coat’ upon her, assuring her that it was infinitely more becoming 
than any shawl. But custom, Wordsworth tells us, lies upon us 
like a yoke, and Mrs. Murphy had never worn anything but a shawl 
from her girlhood upward—she reluctantly decided that fashion 
was not for her, and bought an ample shepherd’s-tartan plaid 
In her new dress, this very suitable wrap, and a new bonnet decorated 
with a new red rose, Mrs. Murphy was almost unrecognisable. Ten 
years seemed to have slipped off her age. 

But the reforms did not stop here. If old clothes have an in 
sidiously deteriorating effect, new ones have a strangely elevating 
influence—one reform almost always leads to another. When the 
new clothes came home Mrs. Murphy found that they must be 
put away out of the dust and grime of the room. There was not such 
a thing as a chest of drawers in the house—or it would be more 
exact to say in the two rooms. Obviously these fine garments must 
not be hung upon the nail at the back of the door along with all the 
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rags and tatters that represented Mrs. Murphy’s present wardrobe. 
There was nothing for it but buying a chest of drawers as soon as 
possible. 

In a second-haz.d shop she saw just the thing she wanted, but 
it cost a pound. For a whole week Mrs. Murphy went daily to 
haggle over the price with the furniture dealer, and at last, flustered 
with triumph, secured her prize for fifteen shillings. Of course the 
new bit of furniture made everything in the room look disgracefully 
shabby and dirty, and Mrs. Murphy found herself being sucked into 
a sort of vortex of the most enchanting extravagance. An imp of 
suggestion scemcd to have stationed himself beside her ear to whisper 
into it. Sometimes she would speak out aloud to this creature. 

‘Na, na, I’m tellin’ ye I canna dae’t—it’s me that hasna’ the 
siller ! ’ 

But, even as she spoke, she would smile and take out from her 
pocket her awful pouch—(leathern, and coated with grease and dirt) 
—to count over the gains of the day and calculate how far they would 
go towards some new purchase. A brass bedstead was the next 
thing she coveted—hadn’t Ned long ago outgrown his little truckle 
bed that stood in the corner ?—‘ the last time the bhoy wis at home 
weren't the two feet of him sthickin’ out from under the blankets ? ’ 
Surely this was justification enough for any extravagance. Then, 
growing more and more reckless, Mrs. Murphy began to welcome 
every suggestion that came to her—each was a new incentive to 
work, and work was the only sedative for this cruel anxiety that was 
oppressing her. 

Happily rags were booming—never had they got such prices ; 
she was becoming almost prosperous. As month after month 
went by the room began to put on a strangely different air. The 
bare and filthy floor was covered with a violently colourcd lino- 
leum—the new brass bedstead stood in the corner beside the window, 
a chest of drawers beside the fireplace, and a green painted table 
had taken the place of the broken one that used to occupy the 
middle of the floor. 

A very slow process of civilisation began on Mrs. Murphy _her- 
seli—such is the force of surroundings. She washed her face and 
hands and combed her hair before she sat down to admire the new 
bits of furniture, just as if they had been smart friends introduced 
into her presence and shaming her untidiness. It gave her occu- 
pation in the lonely evening hours to clean up the room now—it 
wasn’t like old times at all. 
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Yet never a word was written to Ned of any changes at home, 
So little did he suspect what was going on, that Mrs. Murphy was 
amused to get a letter one day from the boy, sending her a pound 
to buy herself a new dress! Evidently the state of his mother’s 
wardrobe had weighed on his mind—and no wonder. 

On receipt of this offering Mrs. Murphy held a sort of dress 
rehearsal by the light of one candle. 

Taking out all her new clothes one by one from the chest of 
drawers, she put them on and stood before the square of luoking- 
glass that hung on the wall, finding great and genuine satisfaction 
in her own appearance. 

‘Shure an’ he’ll not be recognishin’ me!’ she exclaimed. ‘ An’ 
it’s a pair of buits I’ll be afther buyin’ wid the bhoy’s siller—it’s 
five year aud mair that I havena had a new bit of leather on me 
feet.’ It was indeed; but these days were past now. 

‘Whin Ned’s back tae me, an officer belike, he’d think shame 
tae see me in thim owld bauchles,’ she said ; and this thought made 
Mrs. Murphy suddenly kick off the old broken shoes she wore, in 
a fit of very natural disgust at their appearance. The very next 
day she resolved that she would go and spend Ned’s gift on two 
pairs of shoes : one for daily wear, the other to be laid away beside 
the new clothes. 


But when next morning came, Mrs. Murphy had more to think 
about than new boots ; for the blow, so long delayed, fell at last— 
she got the news of Ned’s death. 

The telegram was read aloud to her by Mrs. Morrison two 
or three times before she would believe its contents. Then she 
stretched out her hand for the bit of paper covered with those small 
mysterious characters which told such great news, and sat gazing 
stupidly at them. Not a word did she speak; not a tear did she 
shed, only sat and fingered the little slip of paper, turning it first 
to one side and then to the other, as if she could wring out of it 
something more than the bald, terrible announcement that Ned 
was gone. 

Mrs. Morrison tiptoed out of the room to tell the neighbours, 
with infinite gusto, the news of Ned’s death. Then left to herself, 
what strange gropings of soul, what dismay and bewilderment 
beset the poor mother as she came slowly face to face with grief 
at last. That impression which we have all felt at one time or 
another—the impression that the truth cannot be true—tell 
away from her very gradually. To be sure Ned had ‘just sit 
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her twinty shillin’s an’ a grand letter—the bhoy couldn’t be dead 
at all, at all . . . but then what wis this in her hand?’ ... No; 
she was wide awake ; there was no doubt about it, and Mrs. Morrison 
had read aloud to her the news that Ned had died yesterday. .. . 
Never much of a church-goer, Mrs. Murphy had forgotten the very 
rudiments of such religious education as had once been given to her. 
Only some glimmering remembrance of the Divine story of grief 
and pity remained with her, and started to life now. Falling on 
her knees she raised her face to heaven : 

‘Howly Mother af God!’ she cried, ‘ You that had yer ain bhoy 
crucified !’—but her poor petition went no farther; she knew not 
what to ask, for wasn’t Ned gone, never to return to her ; she could 
not get him back for all her prayers, and she wanted nothing 
else 4 


7 i) a . . . . e 
These were terrible days that followed the news of Ned’s death. 
Only the merciful necessity she was under to earn her bread kept 
Mrs. Murphy going. She would far rather have stayed at home 
and let the rag and rabbit-skin trade dwindle and die; but 


then she too would have died in that case, and the instinct of self- 
preservation forbade this. A letter came to her in due time from 
the priest of Ned’s regiment, giving her the details of the boy’s 
death. She almost learned these off by heart, and would sit crooning 
them over to herself: ‘Sixteen wowndes, sixteen wowndes, an’ 
niver a groan... @ finer lad I never saw... . (it’s thruth he’s 
tellin’ there!) . . . he died quiet at the end’ . . . these scattered 
sentences Mrs. Murphy would repeat over and over for hours at 
a time, rocking herself to and fro in the extremity of her grief. 
She recalled in these long musings all the adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes of both her boys. ‘An’ the two af thim in their 
graves nov! Shure an’ they wis baith rinnin’ afther Deith a’ their 
days! As fine a laddie as Ned wis puir Jake—but that wild... 
aye, he wis ain son tae Murphy, wis Jake—the verra spit af his 
father—Ned took mair afther meself—aweel, aweel, one af them 
unner the sea, an’ one af them unner the grou.d, but baith af 
them awa frae their owld mither.’ . . . So she mused on in endless 
soliloguy. Her sorrow had made her almost entirely indifferent 
to outside conditions, and she lived in a miserable way now, eating 
any scraps that she could get without much trouble or thought, 
and wearing her old threadbare clothes though the bitter nurthern 
Winter was closing in. At last this carelessness of all comfort began 
to tell even on Mrs. Murphy’s iron constitution ; she developed 4 
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cough and a wheeze in her windpipe: the neighbours told her it 
was that well-known complaint ‘the Brown-Kitties,’ and if she 
wanted to cure it, she must put on warmer clothes. Oh, with what 
a pang at her heart poor Mrs. Murphy got out her new dress and the 
thick shawl one day! ‘I’m no’ needin’ tae kape thim noo,’ she 
said bitterly, ‘I might as weel be usin’ thim.’ And then a glance 
at her broken old shoes made her remember that Ned’s parting 
gift had never been spent yet : if she was going to fight ‘ the Brown- 
Kitties ’ she must keep her feet warm and dry they said—well, it 
had to be done. That evening she went out to make the purchase, 
The boot shop she chose was a dark little place on the Bridges, 
much like a cave. Rows of carpet-slippers dangled enticingly 
over the door, and boots could be bought there for fabulously low 
prices. Customers of the Mrs. Murphy sort were welcomed here 
and set at their ease at once. Mrs. Murphy extended her large 
feet. before the saleswoman and begged to be fitted with a thick 
pair of boots. She seemed so business-like, so sure of what she 
wanted that the saleswoman was completely unprepared for what 
followed upon the purchase. 

When Mrs. Murphy had, with some difficulty, been fitted with 
such a strong well-made pair of boots as she had never worn before, 
she suddenly leant forward, covered her face with her hands, aud 
wept aloud. We who know the story of the boots know the reason 
of these tears ; it was not to be expected that the shop-girl could 
understand. She stood helplessly beside this strange customer, 
sorry for her, but unable to offer any explanation of the incident, 
till at last it struck her what might be the matter. 

“Is it the price that’s troubling you ?’ she asked kindly. ‘Is 
it too high 2’ 

Mrs. Murphy rose from her seat, and wiped her eyes. 

‘ Aye, me dear,’ she said, ‘ that’s the throuble, thim buits wis 
paid for wid the life af a man: a big price thon for buits!’ 

The girl was quite convinced by this statement that her customer 
was crazed: she hastily counted out Mrs. Murphy’s change, aad 
rolled up the parcel for her, wishing herself well rid of such a curious 
person. 

Mrs. Murphy grasped her parcel and issued from the dark litile 
shop into the bustle of the evening streets. It was just getting 
dusky outside ; the tall old houses looked black against a yellowing 
sky ; the cars crashed along ; the newspaper boys were calling the 
latest. editions—a noisy, cheery enough world it seemed, for all 
its background of war and misery. Mrs. Murphy walked slowly up 
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the High Street among the jostling crowd, paying no heed to 
anything. As she came to the mouth of her own Close, a little 
knot of neighbours were standing in the street ; they hailed her as 
she drew near, shouting almost with one voice : 

_‘ Gang up the stair, Mistress Murphy, an’ see what ye'll see ! ’ 

Mrs. Murphy refused to be excited. She thought that perhaps 
the chimney had gone on fire, or that the children in the court had 
broken her window ; she wondered how the neighbours could be 
so much interested in these commonplace happenings. . . . 

But what she saw at her own door was Jake sitting on the top 
step of the stair, awaiting her arrival. 


Jake, wearing the full uniform of a Canadian regiment, looking 
hale and hearty, but, alas ! with one sleeve pinned empty across his 
chest. 

‘Here’s the bad penny back to ye, mother!’ he cried, kissing 
her boisterously first on one cheek, then on the other. Except for 
his added inches, Jake might never have been away, for his was 
one of those happy natures that can slide over disagreeable situa- 
tions by the simple plan of ignoring them. Nor was Mrs. Murphy 
going to bear her firstborn a grudge because he had chosen not to 
write to her for five years : she met him with no shadow of reproach 
in her voice. 

‘An’ me belavin’ ye wis at the bottom af the sea, me darlint !’ 
she cried ; and then with a characteristic repudiation of sentiment 
added, ‘ I micht hae kenned better—ye’re none sae aisy killed, Jake.’ 

They sat down by the fire to go over together all the events of 
the past five years. The neighbours had, of course, told Jake the 
news of his brother’s death before Mrs. Murphy came in, so she had 
not to give it to him; he spoke of it first. 

“So Ned’s gone—well, it’s a man’s death he died, poor lad, and 
him not eighteen yet!’ he said, bending down to light a bit of paper 
at the fire for his cigarette. 

“ Aye,’ said Ned’s mother, poking up the fire hard, and then 
with a sudden change of subject, ‘It’s you that have learnt the 
quare illigent spache, Jake ! ’ 

Jake laughed and told her he had not quite forgotten all his 
Scotch or Irish either ; but his five years of travel had certainly 
civilised him a great deal, whatever he might say to the contrary. 

He had been well and prosperous, it appeared, in Canada. 
‘ But, yesee, I couldn’t keep out of the fighting, mother,’ he explained. 
Mrs. Murphy winced for a moment : she had heard the same words 
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on lips that were cold now. Her reply showed nothing of this 
however. ‘Troth an’ ye cudn’t be out of it all, ye wis always a 
fichter,’ she replied, yet in spite of these brave words, it was with 
some complacency that she eyed Jake’s empty sleeve—he was out 
of the fight for good now, whatever be wanted. Reading her 
thoughts Jake voiced them. 

‘I’m out of it now, mother,’ he said, ‘ an’ I'll go back to Canada 
as soon as I get my discharge—yvu’d better come with me an’ 
leave the old trade an’ the old country.’ As he alluded to his 
mother’s business Jake sang out a well-remembered chant—‘ Any 
old bottles, rags, or rub-bit—sk-in-s |’ 

In the days of his irrepressible boyhood, Jake had made a good 
deal as a choir boy till his endless pranks earned a dismissal from 
the choir. But, having by that time acquired the complete art of 
chanting, he would often go with his mother on her rounds and 
execute a sort of recitative at the area gates in his flute-like voice, 
which brought many a rag and rabbit-skin to Mrs. Murphy’s sack, 

Now in his full man’s voice he executed the old cry: ‘ Any old 
bottles, rags, or rab-bit—sk-in-s !’ adding with a laugh, ‘ I’ve not 
forgotten it vet ye see, mother.’ 

As Mrs. Murphy feasted her eyes on this fine—strangely fine— 
newly found son, she congratulated herself on her own tidy appear- 
ance that evening. What a lucky chance that she had put on all 
her new clothes ! 

Long, long they talked together that night: of Ned and all his 
various adventures, of his youth and bravery, of his going hence. 
It was only after Jake had heard all this that he shyly told his own 
news. 

‘I’m to get a Decoration, mother,’ he said, blushing up to the 
roots of his curly hair. 

‘Whatna Deathcoration ?’ cried Mrs. Murphy with a note of 
alarm in her voice, which was perhaps natural considering the slight 
but grim alteration she had inadvertently made in the word. Jake 
smiled. 

‘Not a Deathcoration, mother, a Decoration—a medal they’re 
meanin’ by the word—ye’ll have heard of it ?—the D.C.M.’ 

This explanation calmed Mrs. Murphy, and ‘ Yes’ she said. 
*‘ Wisn’t it aye a joke wi’ her an’ puir Ned ?’ ; 

‘Well, it’s me that’s to get it in the end,’ said Jake. ‘I’m to go 
up to London for it.’ 

‘The same yeare ! ’ cried Mrs. Murphy—yet even as she exulted 
she thought of Ned, Ned lying in his unknown grave, and he had 
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given his life, and Jake had only given an arm—‘ Shure an’ it wasn’t 
justice ; but thin justice wis a quare thing intoirely.’ 

Her belief in the essential justice of things was to be fully re- 
established a few days later. A great official letter arrived (and 
lucky it was that Jake should be there to make out what it was 
all about !), telling Mrs. Murphy that His Majesty would hand over 
to her the Victoria Cross which was to have been conferred upon 
her son Edward Murphy for great gallantry in the field. It took 
a long time for Mrs. Murphy to take in this astounding bit of news. 

‘You'll have to come to London wi’ me, mother,’ Jake said, 
‘an’ get it from the King.’ 

‘Save usa’, Jake! Me tae be spakin’ wid the King of England!’ 

‘You'll not need to be speakin’, mother, jist take it from his 
hand.’ 

‘Me tae be shakin’ hands wid the King !’ 

Here Jake too was at a loss. ‘He'll maybe not shake hands 
with us, mother.’ 

‘God knows! Troth an’ it’s weel I’ve got a dacent goon on me 
back—not that the King will be taken notice af it ; but most like 
the Queen will—they’re sayin’ she’s a rale knowledgeable leddy— 
she'll be seein’ I paid a fine price for me goon—but I wouldna like 
her tae think me wasterful : I’ve heard tell she hasna pit a new goon 
on her back since iver the War began—that’s the way the Quality 
is all wearin’ their clothes sae long an’ rags is that ill tae get.?... 
She fell into a muse over the mistaken economies of Royalty, a 
little disquieted lest Her Majesty’s eye should think her, extrava- 
gant. Jake however put her fears at rest. 

‘Tt wouldn’t be respectfu’, mother, to go before the King in old 
clothes—don’t you be disturbin’ yerself.’ 

“No more I will, me bhoy. . . . I'll be pittin’ on me new plaid 
shawl—och aye, an’ Ned’s buits tae !—they’ll tak me up tae Lunnan 
tae get his medal, puir iaddie !’ 

The new boots did all that was expected of them, and Mrs, 
Murphy’s second arrival in the Capital was made under much more 
comfortable conditions than her first had been. Jake’s capable 
escort removed all the difficulties of travel, and as Mrs. Murphy’s 
heart was not given to quailing it did not beat much faster as she 
and her son came into the presence of Royalty. She was fully 
more collected than Jake, when she stretched out the hand that had 
tocked poor Ned’s cradle to receive from his Sovereign the reward 
of Valour. 





FROM HUNLAND TO HOLLAND. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AN INTERNED OFFICER. 


For once in his life the wild and woolly Gefangener was not adrift 
for Appel. That morning there was no need for any officious and 
corpulent Landsturmmann, with or without the aid of a rifle-butt, 
as the case may be, to encourage us to Raus and Aufstehen, 
We were up betimes, yarning cheerfully to comparative strangers 
as we sat up in bed with pyjamad legs a-dangling, or already dressed 
and considering the merits or demerits of carrying a giant bully- 
beef tin into the Promised Land. The atmosphere was already 
changing. What awaited us we could only surmise very vaguely, 
for even a saint has no idea what glories Heaven may hold for him. 
We felt things were looking up, but we all kept repeating in our in- 
most hearts: ‘ Wait a little; —— not there yet; —— wait a 
little.’ 

The Yth party for exchange to Holland, under Paragraph 
11 of The Hague Agreement, were about to leave the Exhibition 
building at Aachen, to leave the last German place of imprisonment 
to pass that very day into Holland. The endless speculation of 
time and place, of how and why was nearly done with; the real 
thing was approaching, but we doubted if it could really be true. 

Breakfast as usual came out of a tin, and was eaten with loins 
girded, in many cases girded with a Sam Browne belt, in any case 
with the consumer clad in the brightest and best a somewhat re- 
duced wardrobe could produce. I say the atmosphere was changing, 
not only from our ‘side of the cliff,’ but also from the Hun point 
of view. Unwillingly perhaps, but by agreement they were letting 
us go, and they speeded the parting guest by an avoidance of the 
noisier forms of Schwdarmerei, which is their forte, vis-a-vis their 
unfortunate prisoners ; but we have long memories. 

We lined up awaiting the orders to march off to the station : 
in the small courtyard a batch of the next Holland party had arrived, 
including several frieuds ; there followed an exchange of witticisms 
in the vernacular between the Breakfasted (Us) and the Hungry, 
ever an unequal contest. Then led by an Unteroffizier we swung 
out gaily to the depét. 

Most of us had travelled fairly extensively in Germany, $0 
the scene on the platform had lost all novelty. There were the 
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wonderfully garbed railway officials, the indescribable Prussian 
officer, the depressed soldiery, the regrettable legs and figures. 
of the knickered female porters, the hideous screech of the un- 
greased machinery, and the usual railroad noises. 

_ As I stooped to light my breakfast pipe I hard the German 
officer in charge speaking in English to our senior officer. ‘. . . But 
in Holland,’ he was saying. ‘What is the difference? To be 
prisoner in Germany or in Holland it is the same.’ And I wondered 
if he could honestly think so; I thought of the major strafes and 
the more maddening brutalities that I an officer (God krows it bud 
been ten tim«s worse for our men) had undergony; I thought of 
how I bad tramped six miles behind the hearse of a murdered mess- 
mate. ... ‘In Germany or in Holland it isthe same.’ It is, is 
it? Then let the War roll on. 

i The train roared in, already filled with our N.C.O.s and men, 
and for the last time on German soil I hoisted my so-called hand 
baggage and ‘ boarded the West-going freight.’ 

I fancy that journey from Aachen to the frontier was one of the 
most boring and most trying I have ever suffered. It was incredibly 
slow, the carrieges were overcrowded, and all were suffering the 
natural reaction of nerves strung above the normal that have started 
to vibrate too early in the morning. Moreover, we had carried 
out many similar journeys before, «nd had always fetched up in 
another barbed-wire cege ; in my case the change had usually been 
for the worse ; I half doubted whether this journey would or could 
terminate otherwise. Conversation was spasmodic ; in one corner 
a famous ‘ escapee’ was delivering an inpromptu lecture on routes 
across the frontier, which he illustrated with the moving panorame 
seen out of the Western windows; of course he only took an aca- 
demic interest in such things now, for the last train journey is a “close 
season ’ for escapees. In another corner a Capadian was telling the 
voung idea how to complete deficiencies in compary equipment, is 
method seemed to require a dark moonless night end a bard of 
pirates. . . . We were grateful for such light relief, for the hours 
dragged heavily ; the usual children greeted us with the usu. opti- 
mistic if inaccurate cries of ‘ England Keput !’ the same GS. pattern 
Bahnhof, obviously built for mobilization purpos’s; the same damned — 
flag, but we did miss the heavily armed sentry in the compart- 
ment. He was Napoo —— kein mehr train-jumping, my masters ! 

‘*Twon’t make it go any faster,’ said the escapee as I looked at 
my wrist-watch for the hundredth time. ‘How much longer ?’ 
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‘Two hours and thirty-five minutes if it were up to schedule.’ 

A few of my companions appealed to their Creator, and we 
lapsed into a depressed silence. 

Nevertheless the mental barometer rose steadily during the 
last hour of the journey, and set fair as we drew up at the last 
German station. Both windows were in full demand, and an in- 
creasingly animated conversation broke out. 

‘ Lord, I bet that fat Landworm wishes he had my seat... .’ The 
‘Landworm ’ is interrogated in appalling German without result. 
‘. . . Nix compree, eh? There’s a Dutch officer—a doctor-man— 
over there with some Red Cross folk. Have we got any sick with us ? 
They won’t search us here, will they ? Take hours if they do. 
All right then, have a look.’ He resumes his seat and another 
inquisitive head is thrust out. 

‘, . . Believe we’re going to start. Oh look! The Hun has 
left his sword behind. Always thought they went to bed with 
them. Get on with it, sonny! Good, we’re off! How many 
more kilometres to go ?’ 

By now the lethargy, the indifference, the boredom were things 
of the past, we all began to be filled with a very real emotion; 
everyone seemed to be listening for something to happen, as you do 
in moments of strong excitement. An epoch, a drearily long and 
bitter epoch, was about to end with dramatic swiftness and finality ; 
the line of a new life was clearly marked by the frontier posts. 
We passed through a broken country marked with bush and copse, 
occasionally a deep ditch, then more wood and scrub. The train 
ran swiftly on—suddenly the Northern windows reported another 
broad trench and posts, the frontier posts, the German colours 
and eagle ; the South side reported a guard-house ; no, two houses, 
Landsturm and Dutch soldiery—the train passed on over the 
border into Holland. 

I do not think I stopped smiling from that moment until I 
unstowed finally at Scheveningen Station ; I was laughing a good 
deal of the time. I must have been an intensely impossible subject 
for an ordinary mortal; fortunately I was not amongst ordinary 
mortals, we were all just as bad. What was it like ? Well, it was 
the supreme holiday feeling. Do you remember the first time you 
returned home after your first whole term at a ‘ pukka ’ boarding 
school ? It was like that multiplied by a hundred. I felt as if 
someone had said to me, ‘Now you have no more troubles in 
the world,’ and I had believed him. That combined with a feeling 
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of relief and thanksgiving that you had come at last from amongst 
the tents of Kedar moderately sound in body and reasonably 
sound in mind ; probably the question had occurred to each of us 
at one time or another whether we should come out of it alive after 
all. Not a few have fallen by the wayside. 

Venlo, the first Dutch station, marked another stage, psychologi- 
cally as well as geographically ; it was the first meeting of the amazed 
ex-prisoner with real live normal people, also it was our first ex- 
perience of a renewed freedom. There were one or two British 
and Dutch officers there, and it was very welcome to hear an order 
given in British fashion, and very pleasant to note the kindness 
and consideration of our new hosts, to see a nation who could smile 
without orders. 

The reception, the flowers, cigarettes, &c., that were showered 
on us by Dutch ladies produced a feeling of horrible shyness with 
me, I felt as though I stood naked before a wondering world, but 
over all the rew joy and happiness remained. Do not imayine I 
did anything dramatic with my new-found freedom. Personally, 
I spent my hour at Venlo drinking beer and talking French to an 
amiable Dutchman, finally boarding the new train loaded with 
English and French literaiure, and still smili:g, 

For many reasons the journey from Venlo to Scheveningen was 
the most comfortable I have ever experienced. We travelled in 
a magnificent corridor train that had probably in happier days 
conveyed a cosmopolitan crowd from the Hook to Berlin ; we were 
free ; we had no troubles in the world, and the horrible Hun was no 
more. On we rushed through the flat marshy fields of Holland ; 
at every station and level crossing a waving cheering crowd was 
greeted and answered, ana inside the carriages we were in full 
holiday mood. It was a great day. 

A twenty-minute halt at Rotterdam after crossing the Nieuwe 
Maas, a twinkling bar of silver in the wonderful moonlight, and on 
to Scheveningen ; the hustle of outspanning and on to the platform 
of our new home. Once again I experienced the delight of seeing 
our men taken charge of by their own officers and N.C.0.s, the 
delight of meeting a baggage-party ready and willing to carry that 
prisoner’s hair-shirt—his ‘hand baggage’ (it often weighs over 
a hundredweight), and the sight of old friends once more, the few 
who had ‘ wangled ’ their way on to the arrival platform. 

“Is that you, old thing? Splendid. Yes, it’s a great show, 
isn’t it? How’s A—— and B—— ; and what have you done with 
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C——? Good work. ... See you later. Come and dine on 
Thursday... .’ 

We knew there would be an official reception, but the reception 
we shall remember the longest was the one between the station and 
the beflagged hall. Not two hundred yards, it was closely lined 
by our own men, and as we moved down the avenue of British 
N.C.0.s the cheering began, was taken up down the line and con- 
tinued as we passed on. I know now that these parties were 
detailed ‘n Orders, ‘50 N.C.O.s from each group with an officer 
in charge,’ that they had doue it before and that, probably against 
their inclinations, they would do it again ; but that night it seemed 
a spontaneous greeting from those who had gone through it too, 
very heartening message of hope, telling us we had not beenforgotten, 
that we never would be forgotten, that we had marched through 
Failure and Adversity to a New World of Peace and Fresh Achieve- 
ment. Yes, I know how it was engineered now, but for all that it 
remains one of the most wonderful moments of my life. We had 
not been cheered much in Germany. 

Fresh impressions kept crowding in, the chief being one of the 
amazing cleanliness of things. As we debouched on to the portals 
of the Reception Hall a crowd of officers, mostly old acquaintances, 
were there to welcome us. . . the cheering behind continued ; 
* a friendly hand was thrust forward to greet me—I hesitated an 
instant ; was this really X——, this wonderful figure in an amazing 
multi-coloured cap, gleaming badge, new tunic, and polished Sam 
Browne, with one perfectly good crease down each trouser leg ? 
For, three short weeks ago, I had seen him last stumbling round 
the clayey slush of a Prison Spielplatz in Balaclava helmet, a 
regrettable G.S. British warmer, in which he had only too obviously 
done a quantity of assorted cooking, breeches without puttees, and 
a broken pair of tennis shoes. I saw it would be tactless to remind 
X—— of such things ; for him the past was already dead and buried. 

We passed on up a spotless staircase, walking on real carpet, 
bound with gleaming carpet rods, into a blazing hall whose walls 
were covered by our own colours, whose floor was thronged with 
our own people, ready to welcome us once more. And all through 
the short reception, the speeches, the cheering, the conversation, 
there was only one thought for me, ‘ Now you are amongst friends 
again.’ 

That night I slept on a spring mattress and between sheets 
for the first time for nearly three years. It was very nice. 
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The first day in Holland—the first day clear of Germany and the 
Huns—I have described at some length. First impressions produced 
the strongest impressions,and onemarked the largeness of the change 
and the improvement in our estate to the fullest extent. The later 
sensations, thoughts, and experiences followed more slowly, and 
even now, after more than four months in Holland, I have not quite 
‘found myself,’ perhaps under the prevailing conditions it is im- 
possible to ‘find oneself’ completely. _ 

Life in a German prison camp was highly unnatural. The 
complete loss of freedom, the absence of any female society, the 
compulsory monotony, and many other ills produce an abnormal 
and in most cases a very harmful state of mind. Others have 
analysed the ‘ spirit ’ of the prisoner of war far better than I could 
ever hope to do; suffice it to say that you pass from a painful 
situation to one infinitely better, but you have not yet reached 
perfection, strange to say. 

I have often thought that the change you experience between 
close confinement in Germany and comparative freedom in Holland 
is extremely similar to what the world will experience when war 
ceases and peace begins. There will be the same indescribable joy 
and thanksgiving, the same intense holiday mood, the same reaction 
and the same lack of a strong directive aim and the bigger things of 
life. Without wishing to praise the behaviour of the British prisoner 
of war in Germany, it is an undeniable fact that in every individual 
case a strong display of determination and pluck was required to 
prevent a complete collapse of body and mind. The prisoner was 
up against it, his old world had collapsed and he had to build up 
a new one, commencing from nothing with nothing. The driving 
force was his own pride of self and race, and in the vast maiority of 
cases it enabled him to return to the normal in a remarkably quick 
time. But these are obstacles here that prevent people reaching 
or surpassing the old level of their strength and abilities— 
obstacles I shall proceed to outline very briefly. I am sure that 
all the British iaterned in Holland, while extremely grateful for 
the help, hospitality, and kindness of the Dutch nation, which 
can hardly be exaggerated and which can never be forgotten. will 
admit that only a sojourn amorgst our own peuple can completely 
restore the forces that have been expended in the long strugg!e 
against adversity 
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First and foremost, though few mention it, all feel, as always, 
that we are out of it. Shortly after I arrived, for a full twenty- 
four hours a certain combination of atmospheric conditions brought 
the sound of the guns to our ears, during the night the sound in- 
creased, till it seemed but a few kilometres away. In the midst 
of our amusements, mingled with our conversation and laugbter, 
the battle of the north called its message. The battle has shifted 
farther south now, but we still listen for the guns. 

Again, after years of living on top of one another, most people 
have no use for their companions. Ask any of the interned what 
he would like most and he will suggest a visit to England and a 
complete separation from the gang he has moved amongst, even 
from the friends he has messed with during his captivity. You 
still find X—— moving about with Y——., dining with him, living 
with him, doing the same thing in the same place av the same time ; 
you expect to find A—— doing th's and B—— doing that, and be- 
hold it isso. Some, of course, have been lucky enough to separate 
themselves from the maddin;; crowd of British uniforms and have 
become private individuals with private individualities in some 
other corner of Holland—TLeiden. Gouda, Amsterdam, or else- 
where, bus the majority still hunt together in a somewhat homesick 
pack. 

During the blackest moments of our captivity we used to cheer 
one another up by telling, with the fullest detail, exactly what 
we would do when the Fates !ed us back into female society. Well, 
as is usually the case, the expectation has exceeded the realisation 
—in the large majority of cases. There are not enough of the 
fairer sex to go round—noé enough of the right sort, anyhow. I 
imagine the few officers that have their wives out here are living in 
sweet content (at least 1 hope they are), but for the rest there is little 
or ‘nothing doing.’ I feel that I may be treading on delicate ground; 
let me pass over it hastily. I mean that we want to find a friend of 
the fairer sex, one of our own strata of sympathy, if you under- 
stand me; we have no use for dull, stodgy, social ‘ poodle-faking,’ 
and even to receive hospitality at the home of your very closest 
friend is but a poor substitute compared to an evening by the fire- 
side with the girl we ail know of. In fact, we want a home, our 
very own home fireside, and someone there who is ready and will- 
ing to make a fuss ofus. We are amongst friends here, but the 
higher friendship is lacking. Nacurally this is not a subject you 
discuss save with the few intimates, but I fancy it is true. 

‘To live, to work, to play sometimes, to die at last, these ate 
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the duties and the joys of life.’ I do not know who said this, but it 
certainly seems to sum things up whatever you happen to be doing. 
With death we are not concerned here, there is plenty of that and 
to spare elsewhere ; there is no need to give details of our play, the 
Briton does that pretty thoroughly and in much the same way all 
the world over. Let us consider the question of work, or the lack 
of it. 

Happy the man or woman these days who has a job of work 
that keeps him busy from morn till eve. Alas! there are few jobs 
like this for the interned, and alas! also, some of the busiest ask 
themselves doubtfully, ‘Am 1 really doing any good?’ The 
highest authorities here would be the first to admit that our 
organisation is complicated and throws a big amount of work on 
those called to administer it, but is all the track covered distance 
made good ? I don’t think any of us ‘ get forrard ’ as quickly or 
as surely as we should like. I know pretty well how much work 
is done here, and 1 have a fairly shrewd idea what percentage is 
useful ; it is not a very big percentage. For what are you to tell a 
young man who left school for the wars—and Germany? Can 
you really impress on him the importance of studying bookkeeping 
by double entry or mechanical drawing, when you know that 
half his old familar friends have fallen in action and the other 
half are cripples or field officers? Can you point out the glorious 
opportunities in a New World, whilst the Old World is in flux and 
the devi! is not yet iaid by the hecls¢ Can you aek a man 
who has steadily worked through three years of hellish dis- 
appointment to sit down and learn a fifth language or another 
doubtfully useful accomplishment ? Do you wouder that we are rest- 
less, that we reyard books and bookish knowledge with impatience ? 
(Very foolish ro doubt, but very human, I fancy.) We want to 
command real live men and lead them to real live adventures, so 
that if death comes it will be without bitterness. 

Again, we are as yet unable to gauge our real strength or weak- 
ness ; the soldier does not know if he could handle a piatoon, com- 
pany, or regiment in the field again ; the sailor does not know if 
he could handle his ship without making a bad break. ‘The life 
here is too sheltered for these great days, we miss the greater 
experiences, the greater thrills of these wonderful years, and we 
are consequently somewhat irritated and impatient. 

I have omitted all details of our daily routine here ; the housing 
and division of our men, their employment and so on. To the 
uninitiated this information is uot vastly interesting, and I could 
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not give it without criticising my elders, betters, and seniors, 
‘Tell the truth and shame the devil —but not this child, sah! 

So let me sum up our present estate. We are unspeakably glad to 
be clear of the Hun and his evil works ; we want to see home onee 
more, if only for a short minute ; we want to live amongst new folk, 
amidst new ard entirely normal present-day surrovndings ; we want 
a real ‘job cf work’ and the big things of life once more. 

Behold, 1 have told the truth and have finished. Mesdames et 
Messieurs, votre serviteur ! 





‘NAVAL HUNNISM’: A NOTE TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—In collecting, some months ago, considerable material 
relating to some of the earlier Naval actions of the War, I talked 
with a number of officers and men of H.M.S. Sydney who were 
present on the occasion the latter sunk the Emden off Cocos Island, 
I now learn that (in my article entitled ‘ Naval Hunnism’ in the 
September Cornutt) I attributed to Lieut.-Commander X—— 
several statements which were made by others. In writing to 
express his regret that his duties at sea prevented his correcting 
the proof of this article which I sent him, Lieut.-Commander X—— 
states that he did not say that he saw ‘the torn bodies of still 
living men lying in the sun with nothing whatever to protect them 
from its tropical rays, while within a few feet of them were lolling 
under awnings they had improvised from blankets and scraps of 
canvas men who were quite uninjured.’ So far as his own observa- 
tions went (he adds), the wounded were covered and the uninjured 
unprotected. 

Lieut.-Commander X: also states that he did not say that 
‘ Von Miiller impressed me as endeavouring to carry a good deal 
of side considering his position,’ and that he did not say that ‘ the 
liberal use of the conning-tower seems to account for the consider- 
able number of German officers surviving.’ 

I shall greatly appreciate the courtesy of your pages to make 
public this correction. What-better evidence could one ask that 
the British Naval Officer has not allowed even such an enemy 
as the Hun has proved himself to be to dull his fine sense of fait 
play and sportsmanship ? 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Lewis R, FREEMAN. 
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